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EDITORIAL 
THE FALLACY OF POSTPONING SPECIALIZATION 


Recently we visited two of America’s distinguished high schools, both 
public institutions, in New York City. One was the High School of Per- 
forming Arts, just off Times Square in the heart of the theater district, 
where Franklin J. Keller is principal ; the other the High School of Science 
in the Bronx under the principalship of Morris Meister. 

Visits to these two high schools prompted consideration again of the 
importance and the place of specialization in American education—at all 
levels, elementary, secondary, and higher. New York City is unique in its 
provision for specialized high schools, a practice that runs counter to the 
strongly established American precedent of multi-purpose or generalized 
high schools called comprehensive. Since most communities in this country 
are of a size to warrant the support of only one high school and since all 
youth are required by law to attend secondary schools, the degree of spe- 
cialization possible in these two New York schools is not feasible in most 
places, even were it considered to be desirable. Nonetheless, as we talked 
with teachers and pupils and visited classes, we observed a vitality and 
eagerness that prompted us to think further about the relative advantages 
and disadvantages of specialization. 

Two ideas are strongly entrenched in American secondary schools. 
The first is that specialization should be postponed as long as possible and 
that the bulk of the high school curriculum should be devoted to liberal 
or general studies. The second idea is that all pupils, regardless of their 
sex, intelligence, economic circumstance, ethnic or religious origin, shall be 
educated together, grouped heterogeneously and take roughly the same 
curriculum. The two schools we visited in New York City run counter, 
at least in part, to these ideas. Contrary to the argument of snobbishness 
often advanced against specialized schools, these schools were not un- 
democratic and we were favorably impressed on many counts. 

At times it seems that there is almost a conspiracy to prevent pupils 
in school from following the direction of their interests and aptitudes. Gen- 
eral education is plastered on layer after layer, frequently with remarkably 
little adhesion, in accordance with the dictum that specialization must not 
occur too early lest a student’s vision be blurred and he become forever 
narrow. 

Actually, this policy which is so widely advocated today is contrary to 
the spirit of the educational pioneers of the western world from Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi, Hebart, and Froebel on to Dewey, each of whom contributed 
in his way to the developing idea of the central importance of INTEREST 
as a pow erful and positive force in learning. Why do we seem so set upon 
trying to teach the child what we think is good for him rather than helping 
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him to follow and to develop his interests, aptitudes and capacities, enabling 
him thereby to achieve an identity of his own? As the eminent Roscoe 
Pound stated, to become a good generalist one has first to become a good 
specialist. 

Some of the sources of our bias against specialization are readily ap- 
parent. Many of the problems of current life, in the high school, in the 
manufacturing plant, in government, may be traced to the failure of the 
specialist in one field to understand and collaborate with specialists from 
other fields. Fragmentation has in some ways made modern life more 
difficult. But at the same time it must be realized that much of the ac- 
complishment of the modern world is due to specialization and division of 
labor. It does not necessarily follow that the evils of specialization may be 
overcome by postponing the time at which their pursuit may commence. As 
a matter of fact, the great achievers typically began to specialize very early 
in the field in which they later gained eminence. 

The important point in considering the problem of specialization from 
this point-of-view is that of seeing that the specialist is able to relate him- 
self and his specialty meaningfully to the world in which he lives—not that 
he be prevented from and unduly delayed in becoming a specialist. 

It may be that the relating of a specialization to the general field of life 
can be better achieved by encouraging earlier specialization, and insisting 
that general and liberal courses accompany specialized education until the 
very end of the period of training. In other words, instead of the current 
conception of horizontal layers of general education with a final top layer 
of specialization, would there not be merit in having two vertical strands, 
one of general and one of special education throughout the educational 
career of a pupil, each continuously interpenetrating and enriching the 
other? Let specialization begin early and general and liberal studies con- 
tinue late. 

The two high schools in New York City were to some extent trying 
this idea. Conversation with these eager and competent youngsters, obser- 
vation of them, not only in the areas of their specialty, but also in their 
other subjects, pointed unmistakably to the fact that their general educa- 
tion was proceeding most enthusiastically and effectively under the condi- 
tions where they were permitted a liberal opportunity for specialization. 
We noted no snobbishness in these “segregated” youngsters. Among these 
youth who were homogeneously interested and talented in a given field 
there was the widest degree of heterogeneity in other characteristics such as 
religion, race, socioeconomic background, 

In one of these schools, the youngsters spent a half day in what they 
called their “shop” and the other half day in their “academics.” They were 
enthusiastic about both. And much more so we are inclined to believe, 
and as they testified, than if they had little or no opportunity for their half 
day in the field of their interest and ability. 

Why do we persist in holding pupils off when they wish to specialize? 
Is there perhaps a strong flavor of the Puritan tradition in our early history 
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which suggests that to be of benefit the educational process must be at least 
somewhat painful? Must the bitter be taken before the sweet? 

Secondary education in this country as well as elsewhere throughout 
the world is in ferment. The idea of the comprehensive high school, in- 
stead of the specialized high school, is predominant in the U.S., but not 
in the rest of the world. It may be that we have much to learn from the 
experiences of other countries as they have coped in different ways with 
the problems of specialization, and that they may have much to learn from 
us as we have attempted to open avenues of secondary and higher educa- 
tion for all. 

More and more the idea is emerging that Equality of Educational Op- 
portunity Does Not Mean Identity of Educational Diet. We have spoken 
freely in this country of the importance of the individual and of the im- 
portance of an education adapted to his needs. We have until now in 
practice however refused to separate out those whose needs were similar 
and to educate them together. In the field of business and industry we 
have not hesitated to specialize to achieve results. Why do we hesitate to 
do so in our secondary schools? 

As we enter upon this period of rapid growth in secondary education, 
we may do well to reconsider some of our time-worn slogans that may have 
become easy shibboleths, no longer applicable. It may be that we ought 
to reappraise our traditional stand against specialization in the junior and 
senior high schools and lower divisions of colleges and universities, espe- 
cially for those who early show aptitude and interest in a given field. By 
encouraging them to advance in these fields, schooling may become more 
challenging, higher standards of workmanship promoted, and education 
of a more truly liberal and humane character enhanced. We may have been 
paying inadequate attention to the importance of an integrating and unify- 
ing center of competence around which a personality may organize itself, 
a phase of human activity in which the individual feels a degree of pride 
and excellence. 

Even further, the High School of Performing Arts illustrates the im- 
portance of a more liberal provision for a significant amount of doing 
activity. Studies show that youth of all degrees of intelligence, with few 
exceptions, are interested in manipulative activities, in which they can work 
with their whole bodies, their hands, their voices. They also like to engage 
in lifelike situations and contexts, not always in isolated and fragmentized 
experiences. That such activities are not for the low I.Q. alone was illus- 
trated in the High School of Science in the Bronx—where the average I.Q. 
is probably around 130. Here all girls as well as all boys take a basic in- 
dustrial arts shop course. 

Exciting days lie ahead in secondary education. We must not shut our 
eyes to the developing possibilities. It may be that our traditional antipathy 
toward specialization in secondary schools needs reconsideration. 

It does not necessarily follow that a specialized school cannot or does 
not offer excellent liberal and general education. There is little evidence 
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to indicate that general education must be laid down before a specialty 
can be successfully pursued. Nor has it been demonstrated that a person 
while acquiring a specialized preparation cannot simultaneously gain a 
humane outlook. Both the general and the special may be necessary in the 
production of a full man, and in their simultaneous development, each may 
contribute significantly to the other. 


R.N. B. 





OUTSTANDING AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


I have been commissioned to write an article about some unique and promising practices 
in American education. Where shall ] go?—E.R. 

Will the readers of this department please help Miss R.? I'll prime the pump with these 
suggestions : 

In St. Louis ask about the new program that sets up achievement levels in English. 

In Seattle try to find out what magic method promotes such excellent writing by high 
school students. 

In Detroit visit Cass Technical High School, which produces so many fine young artists. 

In New Albany, Indiana, look for the only radio station. You will find it in the high 
school—a busy 10-watter run by students on an annual budget of five hundred dollars. 

In New York City call at the High School for the Needle Trades, whose students enjoy 
the best of opera, plays, concerts, feature films, and other cultural opportunities at low rates. 

In Baltimore don't miss the book talks in high schools put on by teams of young li- 
brarians from the Enoch Pratt Library. 

In Santa Barbara, California, you will find a high school teacher-intern program that 
recruits many able teen-agers for teaching careers. 


—The National Parent Teacher 





A Practical Plan for Helping Retarded 
Readers in Secondary Schools 


By MYRTLE GUSTAFSON 





Large numbers of students in high school read so far below their 
grade level as to constitute a major instructional difficulty. The prob- 
lem has been intensified because high school teachers, even of English, 
are typically not prepared to teach pupils to read. The practical but 
creative way in which the Oakland schools approached this problem is 
described by Myrtle Gustafson who is Supervisor of Language Arts 
for Secondary Schools, Oakland Public Schools. Miss Gustafson is 
well known in California and in the nation for her work as Chairman 
of the Teacher Education and Professional Standards Commission of 
the California Teachers Association. She received the degree of M.A., 
University of California in 1932. 





How to help pupils improve their reading skills is a challenge which 
secondary school teachers are facing. The problem has become more acute 
as the result of increased enrollments in junior and senior high schools, 
earlier entrance age, mobility of school population, anxieties of pupils over 
economic and family problems, large classes, and huge turnover of teach- 
ers as well as pupils. 

Oakland, one of the larger cities in California, has tried various meth- 
ods of solving this problem. For two years a consultant in the field of 
reading taught demonstration classes with other teachers observing a va- 
riety of techniques and consulting with the demonstration teacher. This 
program stimulated an interest in the teaching of reading in secondary 
schools. A weakness of the demonstration program was the fact that 
teachers felt inadequate by comparison with the very capable demonstration 
teacher. 

As teachers planned for more intensive work on reading skills in sec- 
ondary schools, they gave particular attention to ways of helping pupils 
who, according to standardized test surveys, were considerably retarded. 

During the school year 1951-52 plans were developed for establishing 
English workshop classes in secondary schools where principals and teach- 
ers expressed interest. The plan provided that small workshop classes, with 
a recommended enrollment of 15 to 18, be established for pupils who ap- 
peared to have considerable potential for improving their reading ability. 
Assignment of pupils to a workshop class was to be flexible to permit trans- 
fer back to regular classes at any time. Teachers of the workshops were to 
be selected on the basis of interest in the program and given assurance of 
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help to carry on experimental work. Adjustments in pupil-teacher ratios 
were to be made for schools setting up such classes. Limited additional 
funds were to be provided for the purchase of needed instructional ma- 
terials. 

As a result of the discussion of plans during the 1951-52 school year, 
three junior high schools and two senior high schools organized English 
workshop classes in the fall of 1952. Each semester additional schools have 
scheduled English workshop classes so that now practically all junior and 
senior high schools are included in the program. 

Teachers in charge of the English workshop classes, which are so called 
in the school program, have been organized as a Reading Workshop group 
for opportunities to share experiences, discuss problems, examine materials, 
and use consultant services. Meetings have been held from 3:00 to 4:30 
p-m. at intervals of two or three weeks. A relaxed atmosphere permeates 
all of the meetings, with coffee served at the beginning. 

The change in problems discussed and the kinds of help requested from 
year to year are indications of the growth of the members of the group. 

The first year brought forth questions concerning tests for diagnosis 
and evaluation with a request for help from the Research Department. A 
second major concern during the first year was for help in teaching be- 
ginning reading skills such as word recognition and analysis techniques. 
The director of elementary education gave invaluable assistance in sug- 
gesting methods and materials. A chart which helped the teachers to see 
methods of developing (1) auditory perception ; (2) visual discrimination ; 
(3) phonetic analysis ; (4) and structural analysis was supplied. Emphasis 
was placed upon the importance of first meeting words in context before 
analyzing individual words. 

A third concern during the first year was finding reading materials 
suited to the reading level of the pupils in class. The director of libraries 
arranged an exhibit of all of the reader series available. As a result, the 
group made a list of recommended basic materials which included ele- 
mentary readers, workbooks, current materials, and professional references 
for the teacher. Circulation boxes of easy reading material were supplied 
by the Professional Library. 

At subsequent meetings the results of trying out these materials as well 
as various approaches and methods of word analysis were shared. Those 
that worked best with secondary-school pupils were noted. Reports on 
professional reading included references that were most helpful on how 
to develop word games and devices, how to develop word inventory tests, 
and methods for overcoming reversals. 

The second year of the Reading Workshop brought forth more concern 
regarding the emotional blocks and ways of helping individuals with per- 
sonal problems which caused reading difficulties. A guidance consultant 
was available with the result that teachers began to explore ways of helping 
children to overcome feelings of defeat and building confidence in them- 
selves. 
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A favorable, enticing setting for the reading experience was set up as 
a goal. One teacher reported how, with the help of her principal, she trans- 
formed a dismal classroom into an attractive room with tables and chairs, 
instead of fixed seats, and with interesting bulletin boards made of butcher 
paper and displaytex. 

Non-reading approaches were planned to include talks about hobbies 
and things wished for. From these talks simple experience stories were 
developed for reading. Newsprint or chart paper previously used only in 
elementary school served this purpose. 

Another development during the second year was the endeavor to use 
simple dramatizations by reading conversation parts in stories and very 
simple plays of radio script type. 

Classroom libraries of easy pleasure books were organized with fre- 
quent rotation of sets. School librarians were most helpful in selecting and 
providing classroom sets. At one of the meetings teachers reported on 
books most enjoyed by pupils in their workshops. An elementary super- 
visor with a rich background in children’s literature advised the group on 
many good book titles. Book lists for reluctant readers were collected and 
shared. 

Requests to visit elementary schools in order to observe teaching meth- 
ods were made during the second year. By this time the members felt they 
were ready to understand and to apply methods observed in a demonstration 
situation. Later reports indicated their enthusiasm as they pointed out such 
techniques as grouping for reading levels, the careful planning by the 
teacher, the efficient use of workbooks and worksheets, and the variety of 
activities, such as reading to answer questions, looking for proof, motiva- 
tion for oral reading, individual records of pleasure reading, use of black- 
board for word study and vocabulary enrichment, attractive arrangement 
of experience chart material based on class excursions. 

During the third year the members of the group asked for more help on 
general reading problems, and they became interested in evaluating the 
reading program as well as ways of recording progress of individual pupils. 

With the help of an authority on reading from the University of Cali- 
fornia, the members of the group set up some criteria for judging their 
reading program. Through these criteria the teachers checked their own 
programs to see if pupils were developing into (1) understanding readers, 
(2) independent readers, (3) versatile readers, (4) enthusiastic readers. 
Teachers checked their programs for the use of a variety of activities to 
include pleasure reading ; exercises from workbooks, readers, and teacher- 
prepared materials; current materials; curriculum materials from social 
studies, science, and arithmetic; various kinds of reading games and de- 
vices ; materials from pupils’ own experiences and writings. 

Various approaches to evaluating progress were discussed, including 
questions which check on understanding of main ideas and underlying 
values in reading materials, independent methods in attacking new words, 
speed for different purposes in reading, a log or report on how pupils spend 
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their spare time and the books they read for pleasure. In addition, teachers 
were using parallel forms of standardized tests. 

During the third year members of the Workshop became interested in 
more informal methods, such as the use of choral reading of poetry to de- 
velop an appreciation of rhythm and accent of syllables. Such poems as 
“The Pirate of Don Dirk of Dowdee” offered excellent opportunities for 
developing clear enunciation. Teachers were freer in the use of play ma- 
terials and recording on tape the reading of conversation parts in stories 
as well as play scripts. The radio scripts developed by Fan Kissen in ‘“The 
Straw Ox and Other Tales” were very usable. The classroom atmosphere 
became more and more relaxed as teachers gained confidence in trying out 
many ways of helping children overcome their defeat in learning to read. 

At one meeting with the help of an authority on very retarded pupils 
and with experience in a reading clinic, the reading workshop members 
discussed clinic approaches to help non-readers. 

Plans for the fourth year include the development of a handbook for 
teachers of English Workshop classes and filmstrips to illustrate the work- 
shop program. 

The three years during which Oakland Schools have developed this 
program of English Workshop classes for pupils and Reading Workshops 
for teachers have been most rewarding. 

Perhaps, the chief reason for the success of the Reading Workshop is 
the fact that the members have taken the initiative in establishing the prob- 
lems and indicating the kinds of help needed. At the same time they have 
tried out their ideas in a laboratory situation in their own workshop class- 
rooms. Materials and consultant help have been made available upon re- 
quest. The supervisor has implemented the program by classroom visits, 
records of meetings, and individual conferences. The workshop group has 
been small enough for active participation by all members. While member- 
ship in the Reading Workshop has been on a voluntary basis, it has been 
limited to teachers in charge of workshop classes and to invited faculty 
members from their respective schools. Likewise, only the participating 
schools received the minutes of the workship meetings and the special help 
in the way of materials. 

Teachers in the program are becoming resource persons on reading 
problems at their schools, All secondary school teachers are becoming more 
aware of their responsibility for continuing the teaching of reading skills 
in all subjects and at all grades. 

At the end of each year when the question arises as to whether or not 
the Reading Workshop should be continued, the members have been most 
enthusiastic in their desire to meet the following year.. Most of them say: 
“We are just getting started, and there are so many things we want to work 
on next year.” 





A Program for the Evaluation of Teachers 
By LOREN A. CRITSER 





The evaluation of teachers is a subject of increasing concern in 
secondary schools. This article is an account of a system that appears 
to have worked successfully in one of the Bay Area high schools. Its 
author, Loren A. Critser is Principal, San Leandro High School. He 
has had many years of experience as a teacher and administrator in 
the secondary schools of California. He received the degree of M.A. 
from University of California in 1944. 





Those of us engaged in school administration, whether in small or 
large, elementary or secondary schools, recognize that the job of evaluating 
teachers is of primary concern and, along with curricular development, 
constitutes a fundamental function. The author makes no claim for unique- 
ness in the procedures that he has evolved from his experience in the field. 
However, according to the comments of professors of school administra- 
tion, placement bureau officers, and elementary and secondary administra- 
tive colleagues, considerably more than ordinary emphasis has been directed 
at certain phases of the program in San Leandro High School. No claim 
of perfection is made, for administrators especially know how difficult it 
is to determine whether or not we have done a good job in this area. In the 
final analysis, the best criterion for the effectiveness of instruction will be 
found in the kind of youngsters developed from the many experiences, 
curricular and otherwise, that we share with them. The purpose of this 
discussion is to focus attention on evaluation procedures used in one high 
school of 1,950 students, 94 certified employees, and increasingly being 
followed throughout the new unified school district. Of interest is the fact 
that 90 of these 94 teachers have been selected since June 1952. 

Administrators in the district accepted the following statements after 
a series of discussions of the problem: 


1. An important aspect of administration is the selection and evaluation 
of personnel. 
It is basically a “subjective-judgment job” but we administrators must 
use many procedures to make it as objective as possible. 
An early sharing with teachers of the fundamental bases upon which 
they are to be evaluated is necessary. 
Teachers must be convinced that their administrator is sincere, compe- 
tent to evaluate, and that all evaluation data is (sic) confidential. (Sec- 
retaries should do no recording of such data!) 
All teachers, including those who are tenure‘, should be evaluated and 
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be aware, continuously, of their status. (Nothing is more disturbing 
to a teacher than not knowing “where he stands.’ ) 

This evaluation responsibility may not be delegated although assistance 
can be given by other administrators to the degree acceptable to the 
teaching and administrative staff. 


Speaking procedurally, the above basic material once accepted was dis- 
cussed at a faculty meeting specifically devoted to that purpose. Following 
that meeting, with a week or more intervening, three group meetings were 
held: one with the new teachers, another with the second year group, and 
another with the third year group. It is our conviction that no teacher 
should be recommended for a third year unless his chances for tenure are 
excellent. Materials peculiarly pertinent to each of the probationary groups, 
such as evaluation forms, classroom visitation forms, were discussed in 
these meetings. 

Personal, confidential conferences were next on the agenda which fol- 
lowed the pattern of “get acquainted,” “review of previous evaluation,” 
“orientation problems,” “‘social activities program of staff,” etc. At this 
time, also, a schedule of visitations was developed with each teacher. If a 
teacher preferred that I visit a particular class (e.g., he might suggest his 
“worst” class, or his “best!’’), I would try to arrange that. On subsequent 
visitations I gave the teacher no advance notice of my coming. Most teach- 
ers preferred this latter method. 

Following classroom visitations, private conferences were held with 
each teacher to discuss any comments and suggestions that were felt per- 
tinent. Records of all conferences and visitations are kept in my personal 
file. These are all dated and every teacher is aware of all evaluation ma- 
terial as it is recorded. 

By the end of December all conferences and visitations were completed 
and a meeting with the superintendent is scheduled for the discussion of 
those teachers whose status is questionable and an outline of the specific 
reasons. By the end of March further individual conferences and visita- 
tions are held with each probationary teacher during which there is a re- 
view of the evaluation record. By the end of April a complete report is 
made to the superintendent as to recommendations regarding personnel for 
the ensuing year. At this time, letters of resignation from those teachers 
not remaining are given to the superintendent. 

The above does not give a complete evaluation “picture” as followed in 
this particular school and district, but may be in enough detail to be of 
interest to all who are engaged in this most important responsibility. 





Architectural Training for Gifted 
Pupils in Bakersfield 


By CLARENCE CULLIMORE 





Working on the premise that the needs of gifted students are as 
important in a democracy as are the needs of the underprivileged, 
Clarence Cullimore, teacher of architectural drawing at Bakersfield 
High School presents architecture to his students, not only to develop 
technical skill, but as a fine art as well. He is a certified architect and a 
Fellow of the American Institute of Architects. 





As the home is the heart of civilization, and even though only a small 
percentage of our students will pursue architecture as a profession, it seems 
proper that we at Bakersfield High School provide instruction on the nature 
of a well-planned house. Some will find in this course in architectural draw- 
ing an opportunity to try out their abilities and discover inclinations that 
may lead in the direction of building contracting, realty development, loan 
appraisal, or into the various trades allied with the building industry. The 
occasional youngster of superior capabilities finds in architecture at the 
high school level, an outlet for his exceptional talents. All fields in the 
building industry will profit from the school’s effort to impart knowledge 
of how to plan a house to fit its community, its lot, and how best it may 
fulfill its functions for the family that is to live in it. We might expand 
upon the by-products of a high school course in architectural drawing, but 
the crux of the matter is that we are determined to give our superior stu- 
dents an opportunity to discover at first hand, if they possess creative 
capabilities and have the flare that will lead them into the profession of 
architecture as a life work. After this, we leave their professional de- 
velopment to the five-year architectural colleges. They will carry on from 
where we leave, and with considerable less weeding out and loss of youth 
power at the end of the freshman year in college, if we have done our job 
of guidance as we should. 

A student architectural club in Bakersfield High School has for thirty- 
three years stimulated interest in architectural drawing. Each commence- 
ment season, this students’ association engraves on a perpetual trophy the 
name of the school’s best architectural draftsman. The names now on the 
somewhat battered bronze cup begin to read like a roster of the great and 
the near great, who practice architecture from one end of California to the 
other. 

A local chapter of a national fraternal lodge presents, each year, cash 
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prizes to the four students who draft the best sets of working drawings and 
build scale models of their houses. A competition of this nature requires 
expert judges. This year the panel of judges included five certified archi- 
tects, all members of the American Institute of Architects, and incidentally 
graduated from our school and subsequently from architectural colleges. 

But it is on a national basis that the greatest honors have come to our 
students, through the architectural division of the annual Industrial Arts 
Awards sponsored by the Ford Motor Company. The first year that our 
products were entered in this contest, a senior won the coveted Outstanding 
Accomplishment Award in architecture. He is now a junior in architecture 
at a major university, and doing well. The next year our students won a 
first and second prize in the national competition ; this year, we lost first 
place to a Chicago youth, winning only a second place and two honorable 
mentions. While we realize that competitions are not to be taken too seri- 
ously, they have been rather effective in firing the imagination of students. 

And now we are at it again. Students vie with each other to see who 
can do the best lettering, realizing that in spite of the fact that their house 
plan seems up-to-the-minute and is designed to avoid a long driveway, to 
place the garage accessible to the main and also the service-entrance, to 
take the best advantage of the living yard, and many other contemporary 
ramifications, the mere matter of irreproachable lettering on their drawings 
may turn the trick in their favor in the eyes of the discriminating judges. 

What becomes of the exceptional students, the cream of the architec- 
tural crop? Do they actually carry through? Yes, they seem to find a way, 
through their own efforts or aided by a scholarship, to embark on the five- 
year college course leading to the degree Bachelor of Architecture. We 
know of none who have flunked. In giving these students self-assurance 
commensurate with their capabilities the community as well as the individ- 
uals is served. For example, currently seven fully qualified architects, who 
received preliminary training with us are commissioned or working on 
plans for school buildings of Kern County Union High School District. 
Architecture may be difficult but it is rewarding to those who follow it. 





FOREIGN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION TO MEET 


The Foreign Language Association of Northern California will hold its semi-annual 
conference on April 16 in Dwinelle Hall, Berkeley Campus University of California. The 
conference will start at 9:30 a.m. and the principal speaker will be Dr. Monroe E. Deutsch. 





Providing for Seriously Unadjusted 
Junior High School Pupils 


By RALPH W. SMITH 





This is an article, according to the author, about the “Trouble- 
some 1 Percent’ who make life in the junior high school most diffi- 
cult. He suggests that cues for their treatment may be taken from the 
programs that have been developed for mentally retarded pupils. And 
furthermore, he suggests, that frank recognition be given to the fact 
that some youngsters are so sick that they cannot properly be included 
in the school program. Ralph W. Smith is Principal, Montgomery 
Junior High School, San Diego, California. He was previously a 
teacher of science and health education, counselor, and dean of boys 
in high school. He received the degree of M.A., University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley in 1934. 





Anyone in junior high school work knows that student control is a big 
part of the job. What is different about it today? Why is there such 
concern ? 

Junior high schools are enrolling an ever increasing number of seriously 
maladjusted youth. There would be cause for alarm in many areas even 
if the problem were increasing at a rate no greater than is the over-all popu- 
lation. But other factors are operating, however, which indicate that the 
lack of adjustment facilities for these youngsters is critical. Richard Clen- 
denon, Executive Director of the U.S. Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile 
Delinquency, in the September issue of the U.S. News makes this quite 
clear in his answer to a question about the increase of juvenile delinquency. 
He states: “The volume of juvenile delinquency has increased more than 
40 percent in the five year period between 1948 and 1953. By 1960 over a 
million and a half youngsters will be in trouble with the law each year 
unless we are able to reverse the trend.’ This is three youngsters for every 
two who are in trouble today. 

sefore continuing further, let us make clear which youngsters we are 
talking about. They are the 1 percent or thereabouts with behavior patterns 
so inimical to their own and their classmates best interests as to justify 
doubt as to the wisdom of keeping them enrolled in regular schools. 

They are such a small group that many educators know them only by 
casual contact or by reputation. These educators understandably are in 
general not too disturbed about the problems they present and may not be 
expected to take the lead in proposing solutions. This chore falls to their 
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more frustrated colleagues who are responsible for seeing that the 1 per- 
cent conform to the regular school program. 

In the junior high school we face with this small percentage a situation 
not too unlike the educational problems faced at Fairhaven Center, our 
school for the severely mentally retarded. This school recognizes that 
toilet training and other basic education must precede the teaching of read- 
ing, that such education cannot be conducted in groups of thirty-five pupils, 
and that these youth must be segregated until they have learned their basic 
lessons. 

Many of the lessons that unadjusted junior high school youth need are 
just as fundamental to secondary education as toilet training is to the 
kindergarten program. These lessons must precede the diagraming of 
sentences and a physical education program which says that students shall 
wear gym suits. They are lessons the secondary schools are not financed or 
equipped to teach. They are lessons presumably taught by the home, the 
church, the medical profession. 

Mr. Clendenon answered another question which is worth noting: “Do 
the schools contribute to J.D.?”’ He answered, “Schools can cause de- 
linquency by virtue of becoming so overcrowded or ‘bogged down’ by 
masses of youngsters that an individual child having difficulty is shunted 
aside and becomes a misfit.” 

The term “overcrowding,” when used in connection with meeting the 
needs of these youngsters, means grouping together about ten of them at 
one time. In larger groups the lessons they need most are all but unteach- 
able and the group becomes a menace to themselves, to their classmates, to 
their teachers, and to school morale. 

Improvement in the situation requires a statewide as well as a local 
program. And it is probably bigger than the schools alone can handle. It 
is quite possible that the probation department, the youth authority or some 
other agency is better suited for the job than the public schools. But since 
the kids are enrolled in school, what can be done? 

Several avenues afford schools the opportunity to do a more effective 
job. For purposes of this report it will be assumed that large outlays of 
money such as would be required significantly to reduce the over-all teacher- 
pupil ratio, to build from scratch special schools for these youngsters, to 
hire enough specialists to handle them, is a long-term program requiring 
enabling legislation. Recommendations here will be limited mainly to those 
of relatively little cost which could be immediately instituted. This list of 
suggestions for improving the situation in San Diego, which was compiled 
by acommittee of junior high school administrators in 1951, indicates that 
actions can be grouped according to (1) steps the schools themselves can 
take, (2) steps which would require action by the Board of Education, 
and (3) steps which require changes in legislation. 

Included in what principals and schools themselves can do are these 
suggestions : 


1. Help teachers better understand difficult youngsters. 
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2. Help teachers to understand and accept the newer concept of discipline 
—that discipline should have a goal, should be democratic, self imposed, 
and positive. 

3. Devise plans with teachers for capitalizing on interests and abilities of 
problem youth. 

4. Set up procedures whereby parents of those not responding to “treat- 
ment” will be kept continuously informed of school problems and their 
responsibility in connection with them. 

5. Use all of the existing control resources within the school system and 
all of the measures provided by the State Educational Code and the 
local Administrative Code. In San Diego this would include requests 
for action under the following unused sections : 

Section #16032 of the Educational Code: “Students with vicious 
habits shall be excluded by the governing board of the school.” 
Section #3103 of the San Diego School Administrative Code: 
“When attitudes or health conditions make (these) children un- 
desirable in public school situation they are to be excluded.” 
Section #3103 of the San Diego School Administrative Code: 
- it shall be the duty of the Board to expel pupils for mis- 
conduct when all facilities for adjustment, including services of the 
Guidance Bureau, have failed to bring about proper conduct. All 
cases of pupils who should be expelled are to be referred to the 
Superintendent and the Guidance Bureau by the principal.” 


Included in action which might be considered by the superintendent and 
Board of Education : 


1. Set up “Treatment or Clinic” classes or schools for boys and girls who 
present the most severe problems. These should accommodate pupils 
12 to 15 years of age who have been unable to adjust (after all counsel- 
ing devices and adjustment facilities have been tried) in either their 
school of residence or in another school. A short term enrollment away 
from the school of residence would be contemplated which would lead 
either back to regular school, to continuation school, or to expulsion. 
Review the adjustment class problem. The adjustment rooms, devoted 
to remedial education of pupils with special academic problems, have 
been of great help. Provisions should be made to continue or to ex- 
pand the adjustment class program, with consideration of the fact that 
this is a more difficult assignment than handling dull children. 

Ask the State Department of Education to undertake a study which 
would lead to legislation enabling local districts to provide the kind of 
education these problem youngsters need—training in attitudes and 
patterns of conduct which are fundamental to group instruction—train- 
ing equivalent to that supplied by 24-hour schools. 

Finally, the Board should make more frequent use of the machinery 
provided by law for removing from school undesirable youngsters, ot 
devise some other plan perhaps patterned after the procedure now used 
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for excluding mentally retarded youth. It is well established that a 
board of education may suspend or expel students for disobedience of 
reasonable rules. 


Included in the field of legislation are these possibilities : 


l, 


2. 


We should campaign for an excess cost re-imbursement program to 
pay for suitable classes for maladjusted youth. This is available for 
many other types of handicapped youths whose anti-social antics are 
not nearly so costly as those of this group. 

We should campaign for facilities for 24-hour supervision of mal- 
adjusted youth in institutions not necessarily run by the schools but 
operated in close collaboration with them, serving as “Geiger Counters 
for early detection of children with serious problems,” so that young- 
sters could be referred while their behavior paterns were still in a form- 
ative state. 

There is need to revise the sections of the Educational Code which per- 
tain to the control of students. The code is our “authority” yet parts 
of it might almost as well not exist. Experience indicates that it is 
neither practical nor desirable to seek more rigid enforcement. Logic 
indicates that more realistic code sections which could be and would be 
enforced should be substituted for outmoded sections. Specifically: 


Section #16073 listing reasons for suspensions includes “having 
tobacco on school premises” along with insolence, defiance of 
authority, etc. Conditions have changed since this was written. It 
is not realistic. Other dangerous items: drugs, narcotics, explo- 
sives, shooting devices, lewd literature and pictures might be more 
specifically outlawed. 

Sections #16831 through 16843 which provide that students be- 
tween 8 and 15 away from home and who have been reported as 
truant, shall be arrested without warrant and delivered to parents or 
teachers. That County Superintendents shall file complaints against 
truant, insubordinate, and disorderly pupils, that if charges are up- 
held, pupils must attend parental schools; if none in county, must 
deliver to school and/or execute a $200 bond which is forfeited if 
the pupil fails to attend. These provisions are of little practical 
value in coping with truancy in San Diego. We are practically at 
the mercy of the Probation Office and the Juvenile Court in ag- 
gravated truancy cases. If they do not elect to follow through, and 
often because of more “pressing problems” they do not, our entire 
system breaks down. 


In these suggestions no attempt is being made to sidestep the obligation 
the public schools have to make every effort to educate all of the children 
of all the people. This tenet does not justify, however, short changing those 
who want an education because of the time and energy required to keep in 
line the few maladjusted who want no part of our offerings or who are 
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incapable of profiting from them in regular classes. We must remodel our 
philosophy, laws, and methods where they do not fit 1955 children or con- 
ditions. There is a limit, also, to the amount of anti-social behavior that 
regular schools are justified in accepting. When this limit is reached, 
schools should not hesitate to let the situation be known and to insist that 
other arrangements be made for youngsters they cannot handle. Mar- 
garet Mead’s suggestion at Atlantic City recently that youngsters unsuited 
for school and obviously unhappy should be permitted to work at 14 is not 
just nonsense. Until students are educable in terms of regular school 
classes, the responsibility for their education should not be charged to the 
regular schools. 

Despite its cry for more of the “3 R’s,” society also wants its youth 
taught obedience, self control, and respect for adults, law and order. If 
parents have neglected this instruction and society expects schools to in- 
clude it, the schools must make society understand that this is a different 
and more expensive kind of education than teaching the 3 R’s. 

Unless public schools honestly face the fact that they are missing by a 
wide margin the educational needs of some of their youth, and unless they 
convince the public that without additional facilities this deficiency will 
become increasingly apparent, concern over the job the public schools are 
doing in training tomorrow’s citizens will continue to mount. 

As long as the schools must keep enrolled students which neither they, 
the parents, nor the courts can control, educational leaders must support 
every reasonable approach for strengthening the school’s hand in coping 
with these pupils. 








A Homemade Recipe for 
Teaching Bookkeeping 


By DWAYNE SCHRAMM 





This brief article describes how a teacher brought life-like prob- 
lems to a bookkeeping class and developed in his students a high 
degree of enthusiasm and motivation. Dwayne Schramm ts a com- 
mercial teacher, Madera Union High School, Madera, California. 
He received the degree of M.A., Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colorado in 1953. He reports “I would be happy to cor- 
respond with anyone interested in the bookkeeping experiment or with 
anyone desiring further information,” 





Ingredients needed for this concoction must be mixed in a bookkeeping 
room by a teacher whose desire is to help students learn bookkeeping in a 
practical way. The supplies can be set out on the counter so that they can 
be reached easily. You will need the following for each student : 


12-page ledger 
12-page journal 
12-page checkbook 
pack of sales slips 
10-column worksheet 
set of business papers (balance sheet, 
profit and loss statement, invoices ) 
1 cash box 


Mix these ingredients, all of which can be made in the classroom, with 
an average group of students. Mold the mixture and serve to your com- 
munity. 

Like the recipe for many tasty dishes, this one sounds good, but can it 
be made only by an experienced cook or in a kitchen that is favored with 
unlimited supplies, you may ask? These unusua! conditions are not neces- 
sary in this case. An explanation of how this recipe came about will be the 
easiest way to explain the experiment. 

Eight chapters of beginning bookkeeping had been completed. The 
students had studied the textbook explanations of assets, liabilities, pro- 
prietorship, expenses, and income. But doubt reigned in the teacher’s mind 
as to how well the students knew the material. Upon talking the situation 
ovir with them, he decided that some sort of homemade project would be 
in order better to crystallize the meaning of this amazing process called 
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bookkeeping. No further meaning could be put into the bookkeeping prob- 
lems except through the actual building of a business and then keeping the 
books for that business. Could a business be built in a bookkeeping class- 
room? The class was sure that it could and was delighted at the prospect. 
The members of the class were planning immediately. “Let each of us be 
a separate business.” “Won’t some of us have to be wholesalers and some 
retailers?” “All the businesses could have names with the first or last 
names of the students being used in conjunction with the name of the 
business. That way the businesses could be identified easily when they were 
mentioned in conversation.” “We will have to have some sort of money.” 
“You could act as our customers, teacher.” “Let’s start making our sup- 
plies with which to keep our books.” 

In this manner, then, the project was planned by the students, and soon, 
working in pairs and in committees, they set to work designing dollar bills, 
coins, sales slips, checkbooks, ledgers, journals, invoices, and other busi- 
ness papers. Any visitor would have been very puzzled to see stencils, scis- 
sors, staples, and carbon paper being put to such odd uses in a bookkeeping 
room. The room seemed literally to be humming with activity—infini- 
tesimal activity in comparison with the activity that was carried on after the 
businesses got under way. 

The day arrived for opening business. A set amount of assets and lia- 
bilities was given to each store. These figures were recorded in an opening 
entry. Rent was due on the first of the month. Already a customer (the 
teacher) was visiting the store, buying goods for cash, or charging his 
purchases. Wholesalers (it was decided seven out of the twenty-three busi- 
nesses would be enough) were making out their inventories. Retailers were 
taking inventory, too, because they had to have goods on hand for the 
customers. 

What else would be needed? “How about a bank?’ “The wholesalers 
would have to be able to buy from an all-purpose factory, too.” “It would 
be good if somebody could be a supply store so that bookkeeping materials 
and supplies can be bought when the present supply issued has been ex- 
hausted.” 

Do students learn from such a project? Let these comments bear wit- 
ness. “Shouldn’t we have a mark-up on our goods when we buy from 
wholesalers? Otherwise we don’t make any profit.” “I’m going to count 
my money at the end of each day so I won’t have to worry about my cash 
when I close my books.” “How about buying at my store? We're having 
a sale.”” “Is this the correct way to make out a check?” ““So-and-so charged 
at my store and hasn't paid his bill.” “I’m running low on my supply; 
I'd better buy more from a wholesaler.” “Can I pass this check on as cash 
if I endorse it?” “How much tax is there on a dollar?” “What happens 
if I overdraw on what I have in the bank?” 

Unlimited possibilities exist for the teacher to explain points hereto- 
fore remote and bookish. Bookkeeping facts have become essential for 
conducting a business. Procedure for keeping books doesn’t have to be 
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learned just because it is in the chapter assigned for today, but rather, be- 
cause the knowledge of bookkeeping procedure is necessary in order to 
transact business satisfactorily. Bookkeeping can be fun—visit our class 
and see. You could serve as a customer. 

As for the teacher, is there much outside planning for him? Very, very 
little; most of it can be done in class. The students can do it themselves 
in most of the cases. The teacher’s planning may be successfully accomp- 
lished through co-ordination of activities in class. When a business needs 
to have its books audited, the auditing can be done in class with the student 
at the teacher’s side. Lectures on the new chapter for tomorrow can be 
laid aside; instead, the teacher can visit the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
to pick up some income tax forms that the class will be using soon. As a 
question arises in class, the teacher can build a lesson around it, either by 
discussing it in the classroom, or by bringing additional material and in- 
formation to class. 

Try this homemade recipe for bookkeeping. It is easy to prepare—stu- 
dents and teacher alike will relish this dish. 





PROBLEM OF POLICY, NOT RESOURCES 


—we'll have money to pay for schools—will we have the will? 


The National Citizens’ Commission for the Public Schools has predicted that the cost 
of the nation’s public education may be more than doubled by 1965. 

The Commission has forecast increased costs of from 55 to 110 percent. The predic- 
tions are expressed in two reports which take a 10-year look ahead at the state of public 
education. In dollars, this would be an increase of from five to ten billions over current 
costs, or $15 to $20 billion as compared to $8.9 billion spent last year. 

In addition to generally rising costs, part of that increase will be needed to provide 
for an anticipated one-third increase in the number of pupils. By 1965 the Commission en- 
visions a total population of 190 million, with 48 million school-age children. That is 12 
million more than today. 


Richer America foreseen 


How to finance the higher expenditure? For one thing, the Commission foresees a 
wealthier America thanks to a greater gross productive level—$525 billion by 1965, for 
an increase of $160 billion, or 44 percent. For another, it anticipates that a slightly in- 
creased proportion of the national income will be earmarked for public education. The pre- 
dicted increase is between 2.6 and 3.6 percent. 

It views financing in general as “a problem of policy, not of resources.” “The problem 
is to select the best basis on which to make a small portion of the increased national pro- 
duction and income available for education.” 





An All-purpose Master Schedule for 


School Administrators 
By JOHN C. ROBERTS 





The making of a high school schedule is one of the most important 
educational processes that takes place during the year. The success- 
ful experience of one school is reported by John C. Roberts in this 
article. He is vice-principal, San Leandro High School, 2200 Ban- 
croft Avenue, San Leandro, California. He invites comments and 
questions concerning the procedure here reported. 





There has long been a need for a scheduling device to aid administrators 
in constructing the master schedule of classes. It is not claimed that the 
board here described will solve all scheduling problems, but it has been 
used in San Leandro High School (registration 2,000, faculty 87) for the 
past two years, and has proved to be most effective and successful. 

The following attributes were judged to be the most important in a 
good scheduling board : 


1. Easily and quickly constructed. 
Flexible—conflicts immediately apparent and easily adjusted. 


2. 
3. Adaptable to any scheduling philosophy. 
4. Easily used by a large number of counselors simultaneously 
for programing. 
Number in classes up-to-date and corrected immediately : 
classes closed before overloading. 
6. Teachers assignments and whereabouts instantly ascertainable. 


The board was developed to meet the specific criteria listed above, and 
experience has proved that it does meet them most effectively. 

This scheduling device is constructed on a 4’ X 8’ blackboard, which 
can either be mounted on a frame on casters (See illustration No. 1) for 
moving around the building, or fastened to the wall in the counselors’ outer 
office. The size would depend on the requirements of the individual school. 
The board is lined horizontally to provide spaces for ninety-three teachers, 
and vertically to divide it into three sections. A Ditto correction pencil is 
used to make the lines, since it will not rub off, and may only be erased 
with a regular rubber eraser. On each line there is a space provided for the 
teacher’s name and the room number. The rest of the line is divided 
equally into six parts to allow for a six-period day. Quarter inch dowling 
is nailed on the horizontal lines in each section, 1% inches apart (See 
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illustration No. 2). White cardboard, flexible enough to be easily bent, 
is cut into rectangles 14%” X 2”. The cards snap into place very easily 
between the strips of dowling, cannot be blown away or disturbed unless 
the schedule-maker intends to move them, yet can easily be moved vertically 
or horizontally without difficulty. The cards are so spaced that there is 
room after each on the blackboard to indicate with chalk the number in 
each class. These numbers are changed constantly as the counselors are 
programing to keep the board always up-to-date, and to prevent over- 
crowding of classes with subsequent re-programing. 

Mechanical drawing students printed the names of the classes on the 
cards, as well as the names of special services assigned to certain teachers 
for which they are given one or more periods, e.g., Audio-Visual, Health 
Co-ordinator, Yearbook and Newspaper Publication, Drama Production, 
Testing, Supervision. 

Whenever possible, senior offerings are placed at the top in each de- 
partment, juniors next, then sophomores, with freshmen offerings at the 
bottom. This arrangement makes it much easier for the counselors to 
program. Classes into which all grade levels may be programed are kept 
together at the bottom of each department; for example, News ( Journal- 
ism), Drama, and Remedial Reading are grouped together at the bottom 
of the English Department (See illustration No. 1). 

As the inventor of this device, I would be happy to have your com- 
ments or questions concerning it. These may be addressed to: John C. 
Roberts, Vice-Principal, San Leandro High School, 2200 Bancroft Ave- 
nue, San Leandro, California. 








The Long Beach In-service 


Education Program 
By C. H. WOODRUFF 





Programs of in-service education in school systems are increas- 
ingly accepted as important. One of the pioneers and pace setters in 
this movement has been the Long Beach City Schools. Some reasons 
for their good reputation may be noted in this description of their in- 
service education program. C. H. Woodruff is Supervisor, Junior 
High School Education, Long Beach Public Schools. 





The constant training of teachers in service is an integral part of the 
Long Beach school program. Each year, it begins the week before school 
opens in the fall for all teachers entering the schools for the first time, and 
continues throughout each year for all teachers. 

In this first week of orientation and training, teachers are made ac- 
quainted with the philosophy and policies in operation, with the general 
program and practices in vogue, with buildings and facilities, with ma- 
terials of instruction, and with certificated and classified personnel. 

During this week of instruction they meet with principals in the build- 
ings to which they have been assigned, and with supervisors in auditoriums 
of centrally located schools. 

Topics discussed by principals in these first building meetings of the 
year include: (1) Records—class registers, cumulative records, report 
cards, records of books and supplies and the like ; (2) Services—bookroom 
texts, school library, maps and globes, audio-visual materials, and curricu- 
lum guides and units; (3) Supplies—for pupils, for teachers, how secured 
and accounted for; (4) Aids to the teacher—counselor, vice-principal, 
supervisors, nurse, and custodians; (5) Daily program—time allotments, 
lunch hours, conference hour, assembly programs, extra-curricular events, 
student government and other activities as they are included in programs 
from building to building; (6) responsibilities for—ordering supplies, 
books and other teaching materials, care of all school property, reporting 
accidents, control of classrooms, maintaining proper relationships with 
principal, fellow teachers and other personnel, after-school duties, daily 
planning and assignments of lessons, reporting personal illness, having 
plans available for substitutes; (7) building regulations—school rules, 
cafeteria regulations, playground supervision, and fire and disaster drills; 
(8) public relations—membership and attendance in PTA, constructive 
reports to parents, friendly conferences with parents, avoidance of school 
gossip off campus. 
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Supervisors are largely concerned with interpreting, implementing, and 
evaluating the curriculum, as well as developing it. Their talks, therefore, 
to new teachers in the week prior to the opening of school have to do with 
all of these phases of the curriculum except the creation of courses of study. 
These talks lay the foundation for the year’s work in supervision which will 
begin the day schools are again open to pupils. In as far as possible in the 
limited time available in the pre-school talks, supervisors also advise new 
teachers as to the opportunities for growth and achievement to be found in 
local institute sessions offered throughout the year ; teachers’ library facili- 
ties ; college classes available within the community; recreational facilities 
in parks, on beaches, around the harbor, on public playgrounds, commercial 
amusements, hikes, motor trips, etc.; the help to be expected from fellow 
teachers, from the principal, and from the various supervisors. When the 
first day of school dawns, the new teacher has been well oriented to his job. 

Pre-school orientation is followed by in-service training, carried on 
daily throughout the year. Heavily involved in the work of in-service train- 
ing are principals acting in their capacity of building supervisors, instruc- 
tional supervisors, special supervisors, and the Assistant Superintendent in 
charge of instruction. The total training program from the first step in 
planning to the final step in execution is a joint enterprise of all who have 
anything to do with the processes of teaching and learning. Even pupils 
are included wherever they enter into teacher-pupil planning of units. 

Major aspects of the in-service program are guided observations of 
classroom work, conferences, intervisitations, meetings, workshops, cur- 
riculum development, committee work, institute sessions, participation in 
public relations, college extension classes, summer sessions, child study 
groups, and special research studies, e.g. The Program for Very Superior 
Pupils. 

Throughout the school year, teachers are given many opportunities to 
observe superior teaching. Following observations, basic practices ob- 
served are discussed under able leadership. Out of the discussions grow 
improved practices. 

An intervisitation schedule provides, in part, for further observations 
of good teaching. These intervisitations may be between teachers of one 
segment, e.g., elementary teachers with elementary teachers, or between 
segments, as junior high school teachers with senior high school teachers. 
These direct contacts have proved to be popular and effective. 

Meetings of teachers during the year are many. Most regularly held 
are faculty meetings in the various buildings. At these weekly meetings, 
principals have opportunity and scope for developing leadership with their 
own groups ; teachers have a means of offering their views, discussing prob- 
lems with their peers, and learning how to do better teaching. Other meet- 
ings scheduled each year for thorough discussion of problems, methods, 
and techniques are departmental meetings, both within buildings and on a 
city-wide basis; grade level meetings, e.g., all seventh grade arithmetic 
teachers ; case study meetings, where a counselor and all teachers of par- 
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ticular pupils meet to discuss best practices for these pupils; a general as- 
sembly to hear an address by the Superintendent ; city teachers’ club rep- 
resentatives meetings ; parent-teacher meetings ; etc. 

Committees relieve the necessity for larger group meetings. Work 
assigned to various committees seems to be almost endless. They operate 
in every phase of school, whether it be educational, business, or social. To 
name but a few: the textbook committees review and evaluate texts pro- 
posed for use; audio-visual committees carry on similar activities in their 
studies of motion pictures, slides, pictures, still films, models, charts, and 
the like; a liaison committee provides contacts between teachers and ad- 
ministrators on business matters; a salary committee makes constant 
studies of all matters relating to salaries; social committees provide for 
recreation and entertainment. 

Institute sessions, under the direct supervision of the Deputy Super- 
intendent are offered to teachers throughout the year in abundance and 
variety. Teachers largely choose which institute sessions they attend on 
the basis of their personal needs and interests. All teachers are required to 
attend six sessions. Most attend many more because of the high caliber of 
the speakers invited to address them. 

Some of the richest opportunities for teacher growth occur in the field 
of curriculum development. 

Division curriculum committees composed of principals, teachers, 
counselors, librarians, supervisors, and lay members analyze the needs 
of the various grade divisions of the school system, and present recom- 
mendations to a general curriculum committee, similarly composed, for 
curricular projects to be undertaken. When recommendations of division 
committees have been approved by the general curriculum committee, class- 
room teachers are organized into workshop committees, which produce 
courses of study, guides, outlines and other needed curricular materials 
under the guidance of competent supervisors. Most workshops are held 
in the summer months, with regular pay. 

The products of these committees are usually tested in classrooms and 
amended as needed before final adoption. 

Every teacher must be trained as an ambassador of good will to parents 
and other citizens. This training includes showing teachers (1) how to 
interpret the school offerings; (2) how to meet individual parents in con- 
ference to discuss grades, homework assignments of work, etc.; (3) how 
to participate to best advantage in PTA meetings ; and (4) how to provide 
for parental observation of work in classrooms. 

Teachers are encouraged by the salary schedule structure to continue 
their attendance in colleges and universities, either by extension or in sum- 
mer school sessions. 

Child study groups, where careful case work is undertaken over periods 
of from one to three years have been in operation a number of years, with 
excellent results in terms of understandings and practices in dealing with 
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individual pupil problems. This entire child study group program is under 
the supervision of field supervisors from the University of Maryland. 

Other media for helping teachers in service are the offerings of KLON, 
Long Beach City Schools’ FM Radio Station, excursions to harbor, 
museums, markets, airport, etc. for thorough acquaintanceship with the 
community, contacts established with community groups, membership in 
various community groups, work with Boy Scouts, Y.W.C.A, and similar 
youth organizations, and others of like importance. 

In Long Beach, every principal is responsible for the instructional pro- 
gram in his building. He and his teachers decide when and where help is 
needed from supervisors. On that basis, help is requested and given. 
Principals and supervisors give aid as required by circumstances, and in 
the process give an in-service program of education which has proved its 
worth to all concerned. 





PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL PUPILS, GRADES 9 TO 12, IN PUBLIC HIGH 
SCHOOLS, ENROLLED IN SUBJECT AREAS, 1948-49 AND 1889-90 








Percent Percent 
Subject 1948-49 1889-90 
MOO. oa TR ECta eek ia eva teedeees 94.9 Not Reported 
Physical Education .............+, 69.4 * 
ON ONE 0 Ev iaks danddées ned 62.3 27.3 
Business Education ............... 58.1 . 
MatRIES ov vic cc cccdaweacdees s 54.7 66.7 
SehNOG Hiss cvs oD dbdd. Céte Sa Fes 53.8 32.9 
a a 30.1 * 
EE HE oor 0 o0d Rhmeuds bees 26.6 * 
Home Economics ....ccccccceccces 24.2 ‘ 
Foreign Languages ..............- 14.0 16.3 
BUG in catntb ons Waaababae deinen 9.0 * 
BANE Scab cs hb oceniad tanted oe irae 7.8 34.7 
AgOS s RbcSs des 8 bids 6 ees 6.7 * 





* Indicates no enrollment reported. 
Sources : Offering and Enrollments in High School Subjects, 1948-49, Table 7, p. 107-8, 
Biennial Survey of Education in the U.S., 1948-50. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
otn 25, D.C.; price 30 cents. Statistics of Public Secondary Day Schools, 1951-52, Bien- 
nial Survey of Education in the U.S., 1950-52. Table 6, p. 52. Government Printing Office, 
price 35 cents. 


—From The Spotlight, No. 15, January-February 1955 
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Santa Monica High School Evaluates 
a Program for Gifted Children 


By J. C. GOWAN AND MILDRED WILBAR 





Here is a first-hand report of how a high school faculty studied 
the excellent psychological test data available to them and translated 
the results into a modified curriculum—this time for the gifted pupil. 
Teachers of English will be especially interested in the detailed de- 
scription of the “XL” group of pupils and their emphasis upon writing 
experiences. John Gowan is a member of the faculty of Los Angeles 
State College of Applied Arts and Sciences and Mildred Wilbar is 
Director of Instruction and Guidance, Santa Monica High School. 

We are especially interested in two factors: (1) the demonstra- 
tion of how a high school and a college work successfully together, 
and (2) the merging of the guidance and the curriculum strands in 
this project, a condition not unrelated, we suspect, to Miss Wilbar’s 
title, Director of Instruction AND Guidance. 





Santa Monica is a large and growing suburb of the Los Angeles metro- 
politan area with a very heterogeneous student population. It has a well- 
organized and modern school system, whose administrators and teachers 
are keenly aware of the needs of the gifted child as a constituent part of a 
wider program of meeting individual needs for all children. In this pro- 
gram, it is felt that the gifted child has his place. A report of what this 
community is doing for the gifted may suggest avenues of action to other 
cities. 

Recognizing that no administrative fiat on the education of gifted 
children could have the co-operation and understanding of the teaching 
personnel unless the teachers themselves took a pre-eminent part in the 
exploration and formulation of policies, the administration suggested that 
volunteer teacher groups spearhead action in this area, and that the counsel 
of resource personnel in the form of extension class seminars be secured. 
In addition, it seemed wise that the faculty explorations should be a joint 
affair embracing elementary, junior high, senior high, and junior college 
so that integration in the program, and closer knowledge of advantages 
and difficulties at the various levels, might accrue. 


Nature of the Seminar 


The work-shop type seminar was devoted to study and reading in the 
theory and current practice of the education of gifted children, and to the 
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exchange of ideas which proved to be a valuable part of the program. The 
main assignment of the seminar, however, was an individual project, se- 
lected with respect to each teacher’s particular field in the education of 
gifted children. With the advice of the resource personnel, each member of 
the seminar was enabled to proceed with his own research in this area, 
reporting on it to the class group, first orally, and then in written form. 

These projects, embracing many varieties of topics, included some 
valuable research on the gifted child. They ranged from surveys of the 
interests, backgrounds, and attitudes of gifted children, to plans for en- 
riched units for gifted children at various grade levels. Some of this ma- 
terial has been reported elsewhere (1). The remainder of this paper is 
concerned with project findings at the high school level. 


Survey of the High School Program 


One project undertook to survey the entire high school program in 
terms of its provisions for gifted children. This survey studied first the 
distribution of intelligence and reading achievement scores in the entering 
tenth grade. The results shown in Table I indicate that about 6 percent 
of the students were capable of superior work, 18 percent more of doing 
above average work, 55 percent were of average ability, and 20 percent 
were below average. Similarly 10 percent had reading ability three or more 
years above grade, 15 percent were two years accelerated, 43 percent were 
one year accelerated or in the median range, 12 percent were one year re- 
tarded and 20 percent were two or more years retarded. It was apparent, 
then, that approximately 25 percent of this group had either superior in- 
telligence indices or reading achievement scores that are two or more years 
accelerated. As a consequence a definitely enriched program was possible 
for about 25 percent of the group. 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF INTELLIGENCE AND READING SKILLS BY PERCENTS 
10TH GRADE 





Intelligence Reading Skill wa 





Percent Grade Deviation Percent 
Category of Pupils Placement from Grade of Pupils 





130-up Gifted 14.7-up +4 2 
120-130 Superior 13.7-14.6 +3 8 
110-120 Above average 18 12.7-13.6 +2 15 
90-110 Average 55 11.7-12.6 +1 13 
80 -90 Dull normal .. 15 9.7-11.6 at grade 
60 -80 Borderline ... 5 8.7- 9.6 —1 12 
7.7— 8.6 —2 11 
6.7- 7. —3 7 
6. —4 2 
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Special Provisions for the Gifted 


A survey of actual practices in providing special classes for the gifted 
indicates considerable variation between departments. In some, such as 
mathematics, science, and foreign language there is a process of natural 
selection which usually results in virtual homogeneity in the more advanced 
courses. In social studies the instructors, by preference, provide for en- 
richment without special class sectioning. In English, however, a four- 
group program is in effect as follows: 


“XL” sections ( 4percent) “Unusual ability” 

Ts sections (20percent) ‘College preparatory ability” 
Regular sections (64percent) “Average” 

— sections (12 percent) ‘Remedial or retarded” 


Students in classes organized for extremely slow learners are not in- 
cluded in these figures. 

The “XL” classes for the rapid learners are illustrative of what can be 
done to differentiate instruction for the gifted. They are taught by a single 
instructor, and are more fully described elsewhere (Life May 11, 1953, 
also English Journal XLIII, No. 2, February 1954 and Cal. Jn. Sec. Ed., 
January 1955, pp. 38-41). In general, much extra learning is evident in 
these classes, and unusual motivational efforts are secured. Emphasis is 
upon intensive writing stimulated both by extensive reading and by group 
discussion. A description of these classes follows : 


Our recruits are young people who have shown imagination, intel- 
lectual curiosity, and verbal fluency. Our purpose is to take these “live 
wires” and hook them up to something. 

Writing is XL’s biggest activity because it’s the best way to prime 
the pump of imagination: the more they write, the sharper their ideas. 
It’s an established policy of the class that original writing of any kind 
can be submitted for criticism and credit. Required writings: (1) a 
journal, in which the student records his reactions to the world about 
him—people, books, ideas, events, art, music, experiences ; (2) a weekly 
paper of about 500 words, subject unlimited ; (3) a term paper of 2,000 
to 5,000 words, with bibliography and notes. 

Our XL students are readers, though they read on widely varying 
levels. Rosalyn reads Plato and George Orwell; Dennis reads Dante 
and Somerset Maugham; but Tom reads baseball and cowboy stories. 
Our intent is to guide them toward what seems most valuable culturally. 
The teacher often reads aloud passages from “great’’ books—and often 
the students are seen reading those books shortly after. 

Among our “big questions” are some that have puzzled men for 
centuries. Right now we're asking, “Can you change human nature?” 
—and our references extend from Oedipus Rex through Darwin and 
Freud to 1984. We try to talk about these questions freely, using the 
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Socratic method ; but not always does the teacher have to play the role 
of Socrates: a student can sometimes do as well, needling, questioning, 
never telling. 

Intellectual curiosity is a big factor in their success ; we try to train 
it, too. We encourage them to observe, react, and put their reactions 
into words. All they need is the conviction that their reactions are im- 
portant—to themselves. 

We think our English XL experiment is paying off. Certainly our 
“regular” English courses, because of their large enrollments, are a bit 
too thin for such perceptive young minds. Perhaps we named our 
course “XL” because we believe that young people who have the power 
to “excel” also have the right to do so. 

The senior year concludes for these students with an elective course 
Introduction to Philosophy. 


The impact of great men and great ideas on civilization is the theme 
of the course. As the title suggest, no formal study of the history of 
philosophy is attempted. However, the student becomes acquainted 
with the great thinkers and the important movements in the progress 
of man and glimpses the fields of human knowledge, especially logic, 
ethics, and the arts. 

The course provides the college preparatory students, not only with 
a perspective of man’s intellectual accomplishment, but with much of 
the vocabulary of the world of ideas—the names of philosophers, sys- 
tems of philosophy, movement of history, and other terms which are 


frequently used by college lecturers and are so much “Greek” to the 
average freshman. ; 


Other High School Studies 


Other seminar studies which were of special value are : 


1. A survey of what gifted graduates thought of the program of 
studies, which courses were the most and least challenging, what 
suggestions they had for change, how they would advise an under- 
achieving student to improve his study habits. 


A survey of the background, home life, interests, and hobbies of 
four groups: gifted achievers, gifted under-achievers, average 
over-achievers, and a control (normal) group. The findings of this 
study have been reported elsewhere (1). 


Tentative programs, courses, and units for gifted children in var- 
ious high school subject areas, in physics, history, art, and personal 
studies. 


A study of the physique and co-ordination of gifted children. 


An annotated bibliography of recent articles regarding the educa- 
tion of gifted children. 
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Values of the Seminar Approach 


This sort of team research effort on the part of the teachers has im- 
portant implications for education of the gifted. 


1, 


2. 


It brings together co-operatively the persons most concerned with 
carrying out any program. 

It allows each teacher to work on the aspect of education for the 
gifted which most appeals to him, while preserving some co-ordina- 
tion. 

It provides for enough help and direction from resource personnel 
to keep projects moving. 

It allows for interaction among members which encourages group 
spirit and results in better articulation of any subsequent program. 
It opens channels of communication cutting across department and 
grade levels, and between various kinds of teachers who will need 
to co-operate with each other in the final carrying out of the enter- 
prise. 

It is democratically oriented. It develops in those who are to carry 
out the program awareness of needs and of the realities so impor- 
tant in this form of special education. As a result, it forms the 
groundwork for a better meeting of the problems, not only of the 
gifted child, but of all children. 
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General Music for the General High 
School Student 


By WILLIAM E. KNUTH 





Increasingly in the high school of today music is becoming a part 
of the experience of all pupils. One of the promising developments is 
the course entitled “General Music.” Its purposes, materials, and tech- 
niques, are outlined by Dr. Knuth. He is Chairman, Division of Cre- 
ative Arts, San Francisco State College. He received the degree of 
Ed.D. from University of California in 1932. 





The place of the general music class is an extremely important one in 
the secondary school music curriculum. At first one is often lead to think 
that the typical music program for the average high school consists of 
choral and instrumental activities. Often, the instrumental activities are 
limited to band and marching band without any string or orchestra pro- 
gram. However, we do sometimes find the addition of string instruction 
and orchestra or some specialized aspect of music theory or music history 
and appreciation for music students. The large majority are the forgotten 
students who may not have the talent or skill to take any of these classes. 
Ic is for this large group of students that the general music class has come 
into being. Here is their basic opportunity to discover and explore music 
through wholesome and many-sided creative experiences of the participat- 
ing type. Here each student’s growing edge of interest is discovered and 
widened along the complete front by his will to learn and share experiences 
in the social setting of his fellows. Whatever merits lie in general music 
for the general high school student come from active participation of boys 
and girls in many and varied music activities. 

As boys and girls become oriented to the general music class they come 
to have many questions and ideas for group activity. At this point real 
growth takes place as they develop a broader interest in music. Here stu- 
dents share, discover, wholeheartedly participate and become blessed with 
the experience of succss. Also, it is here that the class can easily detour 
down the side road with enthusiasm and an increasing emphasis on per- 
formance as the single goal. The astute music teacher at this point re- 
members that the general music class does not have performance as its 
goal. It is not a specialized experience in choral or instrumental music. 
It is not an emphasis on some aspect of music theory or music history and 
appreciation. It is the process of experiencing ever broadening growth out 
of which human values arise. 

The general music teacher is always challenged to think through ways 
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and means of improving the general music class resources for the students. 
He must take every opportunity constantly to re-examine his procedures 
in the light of the purposes of the general music class. Participation in 
many and varied activities must be provided for all students. These activi- 
ties include singing, listening, moving to music or various rhythms and 
playing simple instruments. The creative approach to all of these activi- 
ties means first, to develop creative thinking by boys and girls and second, 
to give them freedom to express their own thoughts and feelings. Again, 
the process of experiencing is the important thing, not the end musical 
product of a performance. 

In the specialized activities of the high school choir, the band or the 
orchestra, the role of the instructor is that of conductor-teacher to bring 
about superior musicianship and excellence of performance. In the process, 
the special music student gains more technique on his instrument, a greater 
understanding of music and more security and well-being in performance. 

However, in the general music class, the instructors’ goal is much less 
sharply defined. Here the teacher is concentrating on the highest growth 
in self direction that each child can attain. Each boy and girl develops his 
own initiative to discover and investigate, to play simple instruments, to 
share experiences, to create melodies and rhythms of his own feeling, and 
to discover the language of music as a real means of communication of 
emotional feeling that transcends all nationalities and spoken and written 
languages. Each boy and girl becomes involved in music participation 
where there develops a sense of well-being and achievement. This is basic 
to anew freedom and feeling of security in music. 

The instructor of general music must be a master teacher with a prac- 
tical knowledge and constant awareness of many factors such as the fol- 
lowing: (1) classroom routine, (2) advance preparation of equipment 
and materials for each class period, (3) teaching procedures, (4) ways of 
developing group self control in varied music experiences, (5) teacher- 
pupil planning, (6) guidance of individual children of wide variation of 
musical talent and background, (7) a positive approach to class manage- 
ment consistent with a growing and evolving creativeness by each student. 
The general music teacher at the secondary level must remember the de- 
velopmental continuity from the elementary school. Traditional college 
type lectures are soon dull and boring. Boys and girls want a chance to 
get into action. They gain interest and learn by doing. Skills emerge and 
grow as we go along, gradually, from the songs we sing, the rhythms we 
do, the instruments we play and the music to which we listen. 

What should the activities of the general music class for the high school 
students include? What areas should each child have opportunity to ex- 
plore and discover? The teacher must first set a framework within which 
to teach general music. From this larger whole, the planning is then broken 
down into the work of the week and the day. If the larger scope is grasped 
by the teacher and the pupils, then the activities of a particular class period 
will not be thought of as independent and unrelated. Each learning situa- 
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tion will be related in a real sense by teacher and by pupil to what has gone 
before and what is to follow. 

Within the overall framework of the general music class, the follow- 
ing music activities are included: (1) singing, (2) playing simple instru- 
ments, (3) experiencing rhythms, (4) listening to music, (5) reading 
about the composers, their lives, the times and countries in which they lived. 
These are the resources for each pupil. The good will and good judgment 
of the teacher in directing pupil activities must constantly be practiced in 
order for the teacher to decide the best plan of action to achieve goals of 
pupil growth. 

There is no set rule to determine when singing and playing experiences 
should be combined, or when time should be taken to talk about the com- 
poser, the social situation in which he lives, or when to discuss facts re- 
garding the music itself. The experience and good judgment of the teacher 
must serve as a guide line for the work of the general music class to the 
end that all pupils are active in some way, that they participate to gain 
growing skills, respect one another’s ideas, share experiences, and develop 
initiative for creatively making music together. The social climate of the 
class is very important for the ease and well-being of each boy and girl. 
Music making becomes its own discipline because pleasing sounds and 
rhythms come only with fullest co-operation, attention, insight, and team- 
work by everyone. 

Singing is an important activity in the class. It should be as natural for 
boys and girls to sing as to converse. A happy, informal classroom situa- 
tion promotes singing. Singing experiences should include singing for fun, 
harmonizing by ear, singing with recordings, with other voices, with the 
piano, with autoharp, harmolin, tone bells or in accompaniment with 
rhythm instruments. Sometimes songs should be learned by hearing them, 
and at other times largely by reading. 

Playing simple instruments gives every pupil experience in becoming 
acquainted with the melodic, the harmonic, and the rhythmic aspects of 
music. This has proven to be an excellent way to learn to read music. This 
gives opportunity to solo or accompany with drums, tone bells, autoharp, 
harmolin or piano. Playing instruments stimulates creative activities as in- 
troductions to songs, and added part and rhythmic accompaniments. 

The rhythmic phase of the class work must not be neglected. The 
rhythmic appeal of music is strong. Everyone must learn to feel and read 
the basic rhythms of music. Truly, students enjoy moving to various 
rhythms, from the simple experience of walking to the more formal design 
of some dance. Rhythmic activities should include dramatization of songs, 
ballads, poems, music which we hear, and playing rhythmic accompani- 
ments to songs and rhythmic bodily movements. 

Listening is another important aspect of the general music class. 
Listening to music means ear awareness. It is not a separate activity but 
a part of every act of doing, whether singing, playing, doing rhythms, 
or of being a consumer by listening to music performed by someone 
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in person, on a record, over radio, or through television. The develop- 
ment of a proper attitude and technique for effective listening unlocks one 
of the richest music experiences. 

Another important activity is the study of selected readings about music 
and composers. There is much value in relating actual music experience 
with information about the composer, his time, and about music itself. 
Such material is of little musical value if it is made the central goal of the 
general music class, but has great value in bringing understanding and 
appreciation when used as supplemental to actual participation in music. 

The physical plant and equipment for the general music class has per- 
plexed many music teachers and school administrators. Ordinary class- 
rooms when assigned to the general music class without consideration of 
needed special requirements destine the general music program to failure 
or serious handicap from the very beginning. Satisfactory rooms can be 
provided for the flexible needs of the general music program if school offi- 
cials and music teachers study and plan needed room requirements. The 
function of the general music class is to make, and listen to, music. The 
room should have proper acoustic construction and be located so that no 
sounds from adjacent rooms disturb the class. This is especially important 
for the beginning student so that his initial experiences may be enjoyable 
and carry a sense of achievement. 

Proper storage is very important because all equipment purchased 
should be of good quality, and provision must be made for its proper use 
and storage. Equipment and materials basic to the success of the class in- 
clude many good song books, simple musical instruments, a record player, 
selected recordings, and a tape recorder. There should also be ready access 
to a film projector, films, slides, and books about music and composers. 
The room should be readily darkened for the projection of films and slides. 
These are examples of the essentials for providing the variety of musical 
experiences needed by the general high school student. 

The general music course will provide its worth in the general educa- 
tion program of the high school if it is given serious study and planned 
carefully. It becomes a new adventure in firsthand experiences of music 
making, listening, and feeling for the general student with limited or no 
musical background. Its strength lies in the flexibility of organization 
where student interests and needs can be met at all levels of background 
and talent. Such a music course is worthwhile for it provides richer and 
fuller living through creative music experiences. 





The Necessity for a New Type of 
Secondary School 


By HEBER A. SOTZIN 





The author of this article, who has long occupied a place of dis- 
tinction in the field of industrial arts and vocational education, sets 
forth his position that the secondary school has not yet adjusted to the 
fact that the character of its student population has changed funda- 
mentally in recent times. He suggests the kind of re-orientation 
needed. Heber A. Sotzin is Chairman, Division of Applied Arts, San 
Jose State College. 





Introduction 


The value of education has been recognized by Americans ever since 
the arrival of the Pilgrims in 1620. Sixteen years after their arrival 
(1636) they founded Harvard University, primarily, to save an illiterate 
ministry. Today, the nation is confronted with another educational di- 
lemma, part of which is largely concentrated in the American high school. 
The problem concerns the millions of young people of secondary school 
age, who are not destined for college and professional life, and who can 
not enter employment due to their age, lack of training, and immaturity. 

Education like business involves advertising and selling. Consumers of 
industrial and commercial products, however, are being reminded con- 
stantly that the old is obsolete and outmoded and they are urged to avail 
themselves of the new. In the field of education, the opposite opinion has 
developed. The public is urged to maintain the status quo and above all to 
concentrate on the 3 R’s. Tests, however, indicate the latter are taught 
better today than in any previous period. The trouble is that the school 
population has been growing so rapidly and become so heterogeneous that 
the general public and many teachers and school officials have been unaware 
of what has taken place, or if they have, they have failed in meeting an 
educational crisis. 


The Current Situation 


A half dozen years ago (1948-49) it was estimated that 29 million 
pupils were attending our elementary and secondary schools, and that by 
1955 enrollments in these grade levels would reach 35 million pupils. This 
situation has now been reached and there is scant evidence that much has 
been done or is being done to change the curriculum of the secondary 
school. Past practices are being perpetuated while the number of pupils 
and educational confusion increases. 
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A current news release to American business men reports that more 
babies were born in this country in 1954 than in any previous year and the 
nation’s predicted population for 1975 is 220 million people. Furthermore, 
it is estimated that within ten years California’s population will be the 
largest in the nation, and during the next five-year period elementary school 
enrollments will increase 20 percent and high schools 28 percent. 

While current social problems affect the entire nation they are particu- 
larly pressing in California. Data gathered by California’s largest chain 
bank and published in a 50th anniversary brochure shows many interesting 
facts concerning California’s recent gains : 

California Compared with the U.S. 


Rate of Gain in Recent Years 
Percent Increase 


Categories Period California United States 


Population .... 1943-1953 42 18 
Employment 1943-1953 27 13 
Income 1943-1953 148 118 
Retail Sales 1943-1953 191 170 
Manufactures 1943-1953 520 343 
New Construction 1943-1953 196 132 
Agriculture 1943-1953 62 56 
Electric Power Production ... 1943-1953 137 103 
Crude Oil Production 1943-1953 29 57 
Motor Vehicles 1943-1953 92 67 
Bank Deposits 1943-1953 90 71 
Bank Loans 1943-1953 302 241 


These data indicate the need for many workers—professional, skilled, 
semiskilled, and service workers. Since the school is the only social agency 
to reach everyone, it must play a major role if California is to progress 
economically, socially, and educationally. 

Furthermore, cognizance must be taken of the fact that while high 
school graduation was once a fairly certain step toward professional life, 
such is no longer the trend. The 1950 Occupational Census shows 8.9 
percent of those gainfully employed in this country are engaged in the pro- 
fessions and semiprofessions, while 66% percent are employed in agri- 
culture, business, sales, clerical work, skilled and semiskilled trades and 
service occupations. This situation indicates that since the majority of 
young people of high school age are currently attending a secondary school, 
a college preparatory curriculum pointed toward a professional career is 
unrealistic, as the professions could not possibly absorb all of them. School 
administrators have been aware of this situation for at least a dozen years 
as is indicated in their 1943 Year Book, (Schools and Manpower—T oday 
and Tomorrow, pp. 29-30) when they stated: 

“The day dream of the parents, and many educators, that attendance 
at a secondary school was exclusively an avenue to the professions or 
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to preferment must be discarded. Secondary education must be prep- 
aration for living well, no matter what one’s vocation may be. It must 
prepare youth with resources for leisure-time activity, with personal 
interests in art, music, and other activities, so that secondary education 
opens a way of life that does not lack in satisfactions regardless of 
vocation. We do youth a disservice if we prepare him for a white-collar 
job when his productive life will be spent as a semi-skilled or possibly 
an unskilled worker. Nothing but frustration can result if we point 
youth for engineering when he would be happier as a mechanic. It is 
obvious that when nearly all the children of all the people attend the 
secondary schools, the children of all of us must do the manual work 
necessary in this country—on the farm, in the factory, in the distribu- 
tive occupations, or in personal service. Nor should one be concerned 
that a favored son does not enter the professions, if we believe in 
democracy—in the dignity and worth of the individual, no matter 
what his occupation, in the value of all socially desirable work. This 
implies, of course, that our social system must be so organized, that 
every gainfully employed worker may achieve economic security, 
decent housing, adequate food, proper medical care, and share in cul- 
tural advantages for leisure time. Preparation for the lives our young 
people are to face requires honest and realistic information about jobs 
young people who have finished or dropped out of the secondary school 
have received, how these jobs were secured, and the requirements for 
securing such jobs”... 


No fair-minded educator would find fault with these statements. The 
fact remains, however that little has been done to correct the situation in 
the intervening twelve years since they were published. In fact, when an 
attempt was made to rectify existing conditions through a program pro- 
posed by the late Dr. Charles Prosser, known as the Prosser Resolution or 
Life Adjustment Education, it brought forth ridicule and scorn; particu- 
larly from the academic zealots. This group has usually objected to any 
innovation which was not primarily abstract, bookish, and subjective. 
Points of View 

The Prosser Resolution was based on the premise that it was fair to 
assume that of our secondary school population, 20 percent would attend 
college, 20 percent would attend a vocational school of less than college 
grade, but the big educational problem was what disposition to make of the 
remaining 60 percent. The proposal, in brief, was a program of “Life 
Adjustment” training for the 60 percent to which they, as American citi- 
zens, are entitled. A committee of twenty-five eminent educators and spe- 
cialists was appointed by the U.S. Office of Education to study the prob- 
lem. These conferees agreed, in general, that: (Life Adjustment Educa- 
tion for Every Youth—Federal Security Agency—Office of Education. 
pp. 15-17) 


1. Secondary education today is failing to provide adequately and prop- 
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erly for the life adjustment of perhaps a major fraction of the persons 
of secondary school age. 

Public opinion can be created to support the movement to provide ap- 
propriate life adjustment education for these youth. 

The solution is to be found in the provision of educational experiences 
based on the diverse individual needs of youth of secondary school age. 
A broadened viewpoint and a genuine desire to serve all youth is 
needed on the part of teachers and of those who plan the curriculums 
of teacher training institutions. 

Local resources must be utilized in every community to a degree as yet 
achieved in only a few places. 
Functional experiences in the areas of practical arts, home and family 
life, health and physical fitness, and civic competence are basic in any 
program designed to meet the needs of youth today. 

Supervised programs of work experience is a ‘must’ for youth. 

One of the principal barriers to the achievement of the ideals of the 
Resolution is the multiplicity of small, under-staffed and under-financed 
school districts in this nation. 

An intimate, comprehensive, and continuous program of guidance and 
pupil personnel services must constitute the basis on which any efforts 
to provide life adjustment education must rest. 


For a short period of time the committee’s recommendations created 
considerable interest in at least a dozen states and in various educational 
association meetings. But interest waned, probably, due to lack of finances 
and the task which confronts school people when it becomes necessary to 
inaugurate major changes in school programs and curriculums. The teach- 
ers engaged in practical arts and vocational activities were favorably in- 
clined toward the proposals. Many indicated their approval by saying, 
“This is the solution to an educational problem which has existed for years 
and which we, as individuals advocated, but no one took us seriously until 
someone of the educational stature of Dr. Prosser came forth with his 
proposal.” 

The opponents of the Prosser Resolution soon became active and vocal. 
They ridiculed the resolution by referring it to as “flapdoodle” and placed 
it in the same category with courses for “Family Living,” “Character Ed- 
ucation” and “Education for the Air and Atomic Age.” They recom- 
mended “good books,” “Shakespeare,” “Milton,” “Chaucer,” “Latin,” 
“Algebra” and the orderly study in any field except the “Life Adjustment 
Program.” 

Advocates of Life Adjustment Education or any similar proposal do 
not decry good books, the study of the great masters in literature, the study 
of algebra, geometry, Latin and modern languages. They know, however, 
that pupils with low intelligence quotients can not, as a whole, perform 
school tasks successfully, which are largely abstract in nature. The psy- 
chologists maintain that many of the academic subjects, as mentioned 
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above, require an I.Q. of 115 or greater and that probably not more than 
15 percent of the high school population possesses this type of intelligence. 
Is it not better, therefore, to provide secondary school pupils with subject 
matter in which they can succeed, than to have them meet with failure and 
frustration ? 

The proponents of the old “Latin-Greek-Scientific” high school pro- 
gram overlook several other factors : 


1. Fifty-five out of every 100 pupils drop out of our schools before high 
school graduation. 

2. High school was once much more selective. Completion of the eighth 

grade was terminal for the majority; they then went to work. Em- 
ployer’s and apprenticeship programs no longer welcome youngsters at 
the age of fourteen. Employers have discovered that juvenile labor 
is unprofitable labor. Since jobs are unavailable, are these young people 
to spend their time in idleness or shall they remain in school to engage 
in programs of study and tasks which they can accomplish with pur- 
pose, personal gain, and development ? 
More people possess manipulative ability, especially Americans, than 
those who possess abstract or social ability. More Americans can use 
hand tools and power-driven machines, than can parse or conjugate 
Latin nouns and verbs. 


A Proposed New Program of General Education 


The current secondary school situation affords a splendid opportunity— 


an almost untouched opportunity for an expanded program of practical 
arts activities—a program built primarily around at least four of the 
country’s major activities: agriculture, commerce, home economics and 
industrial arts. These activities give pupils experiences with numerous 
tools, machines, processes, materials and tasks, with the hope of keeping 
them in school for a longer period of time, keeping them happy and in- 
terested and trying to make them as versatile as possible for job situations. 
The majority will neither enter the professions nor the skilled trades but 
will find themselves in semiskilled and service occupations. The more ver- 
satile a person becomes the greater are his possibilities to secure employ- 
ment. In addition, these activities should be related in a practical and 
functional manner to the basic fundamentals of oral and written expression, 
mathematics, natural science, social science, the fine arts, citizenship, oc- 
cupational guidance, and other subject matter areas. Regardless of an in- 
dividual’s occupation everyone has common duties of community rela- 
tionships, parenthood, household responsibilities, avocational interests, 
family relationships, and need for work habits. Failure to see a need for 
the pursuit of certain subjects, and the lack of relationships, associations, 
and functions therein account for much of the failure of the secondary 
school. When a pupil constructs a project for which he has a need the 
experience. becomes purposeful, alive, and meaningful. Mathematics 
through measurement, for example, becomes real and vital—associations 
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through use are established and remembered. The forces of natural sci- 
ence become real when a boy grinds a tool and discovers that when he puts 
pressure on it and holds it too long on a grinding wheel the metal begins 
to burn. He has discovered that friction produces heat and heat changes 
the nature and quality of the metal. Through experience he has discovered 
a basic law of natural science. His discovery was made in a functional 
manner and not through some abstract procedure. The chances under such 
circumstance are that such learning will not only be retained but will also 
affect subsequent conduct and procedure in an improved manner, which is 
the basic purpose of education. 

The proposed new type of secondary school is intended for the 60 per- 
cent who will not enter college or a vocational school of secondary grade. 
Its curriculum is to be built around the four practical arts activities pre- 
viously listed. These programs are an integral part of general education, 
with the purpose of giving students insight into and understanding of the 
work of the world and the workers engaged therein. It is proposed for 
students who possess creative and manipulative aptitudes rather than abili- 
ties to do typical school work which requires average or better verbal and 
social intelligence. As a general education curriculum, it should be dif- 
ferentiated from vocational training, which is specific occupational train- 
ing for a specific remunerative job. Its major function is to assist in 
clarifying and vitalizing subject-matter content through practical and 
functional activities. Such activities satisfy man’s innate tendencies to 
construct and create and provide opportunities for self-expression. These 
four practical arts activities are advocated for both sexes within varying 
degrees and limits. 

Teachers for the program proposed must be a well-selected, well-trained 
and a versatile group of instructors. The responsibility for their training 
rests with the teacher training institutions. It is reprehensible for college 
and university professors to appear before groups of public secondary 
school teachers and either harangue them or intimate that what they are 
doing is wrong; and then be unable to show them by precept or example 
how they may improve their instructional methods and classroom and 
laboratory technics. Teachers for the new type of secondary school must 
be, first, well grounded in the fundamentals of the liberal arts subjects— 
English, speech, languages, natural science, social science, mathematics, 
fine arts, etc. In addition, they must be proficient in at least one area of 
the four practical arts areas designated, understand adolescents and guid- 
ance technics, especially occupational guidance. In addition, this new cur- 
riculum will require teachers who are particularly interested in youth and 
their problems ; and who possess a willingness to assist young people who 
are not academically inclined. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The real trouble spot in American education today is the secondary 
school. The elementary school has, as a whole, a sound educational philos- 
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ophy whose objectives can be attained; and the same is true of collegiate 
education. The problems which have developed on the secondary school 
level are principally those of age, jobs, guidance, and curriculum content. 
The critical age for most high school students is sixteen. In many states, 
including California, young people may obtain a working permit at this 
age and enter remunerative employment. Currently, immature youth is 
unwanted in business or industry, hence a serious problem of unemploy- 
ment has developed. In addition, the demand for unskilled labor has greatly 
decreased and a pre-requisite for many apprenticeship programs is high 
school graduation. In regard to guidance, probably more has been written 
and spoken in its behalf than almost any phase of education, other than 
curriculum, and less accomplished in an effective and remedial way, than 
any of the many educational endeavors attempted. One reason for many 
of the failures and poor results in the guidance programs is the fact that 
many counselors have never been employed outside the classroom. While 
their motives are good they simply lack the maturity and experiences 
necessary to guide and direct young people who desire to enter employ- 
ment. The majority of counselors are trained in an academic atmosphere 
where work experience is lacking. Few secondary school administrators 
appear to take advantage of the experience of their practical arts teachers. 
The majority of these teachers have had a variety of work experiences 
outside of the teaching field, many are employed in business and industry 
during their summer vacations, they keep in close touch with the work 
of the world and in many instances consider themselves neglected or in 
disfavor with the administration because their talents, experience, prac- 
tical information, and counsel go unnoticed. In regard to the curriculum, 
it is absurd to assume that all secondary school students are pointed toward 
college, that all have equal ability, that all can complete the same tasks 
successfully, that all are interested in the same subjects. As previously 
stated the age of sixteen, which is usually the sophomore year, is a critical 
one for numerous high school students. Many high schools find a signifi- 
cant decrease in enrollment at the 10th grade level. In some California 
high schools the decrease exceeds 20 percent. 

School administrators, teachers, parents, and the public must be brought 
to the realization that practically all young people of high school age will 
soon be obliged to remain in school. Business and industry no longer desire 
the services of early teen-agers. The secondary school that the majority 
will attend in the future will be very different in its curriculum and opera- 
tions from that known by parents and grandparents of today. Further- 
more, it must be realized that the economic law of diminishing returns 
operates in education, as well as, in business. The results obtained by many 
of our high schools today fail to justify the financial outlay by the tax- 
payers and the educational efforts of the teachers. A realistic attitude 
toward secondary school education is more essential today than at any 
time since the establishment of the American high school. 
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In conclusion the following recommendations are made to improve 
secondary education : 


1. The establishment of a new type of secondary school for those pupils 
who fall into the 60 percent category who will not enter college or a 
vocational school of less than college grade. 

2. Development of a curriculum whose purpose is general education but 
which is built around the practical arts activities, and, which will 
thereby develop through practical and functional experiences a large 
portion of essential academic subject-matter for which pupils can see 
and feel a need. 

3. The incorporation of a system of educational and occupational guid- 
ance staffed by interested teachers who have had work experiences 
other than teaching and who keep abreast of current employment, job 
opportunities, and job requirements. 

4. The careful selection of a corps of teachers who are trained in a spe- 
cialized program for the type of educational program suggested. These 
teachers should first be educated before they are professionalized. 

5. The selection and appointment of administrators who are in sympathy 
with the program, capable of co-ordinating the program, and capable 
of eliminating much of the waste and ineffectual work current today 
in secondary education. 

6. The organization of a committee in each secondary school district com- 
posed of teachers and lay people, to study the school program, evaluate 
and determine results, assist in eliminating much of the present useless 
educational effort and empowered to make recommendations to the 
local board of education. 























Meeting the Student Driving Problem 


By GEORGE McALLISTER 





With the advent of driver education in secondary schools many 
problems appear to be on their way to solution. The assumption of 
responsibility for safe driving around school by a group of vocational 
auto shop students is interestingly reported by George McAllister, In- 
structor in Auto Mechanics, Santa Cruz High School, Santa Crus, 
California. He has been for twenty-five years a shop foreman and 
journeyman auto mechanic and feels keenly the importance of develop- 
ing responsibility in students for safe driving. 





Student driving has become a problem in most high schools since the 
close of World War II. Before the war a few students drove cars, but the 
bicycle racks were filled with bicycles. Today in Santa Cruz there is very 
little need for a bicycle rack, but the streets around the school are parked 
solidly with cars of all descriptions, and the end is not yet. Almost every 
boy in school and many of the girls look forward to owning and driving 
their own cars before they finish high school. 

The problem created by careless driving around school has been a sub- 
ject of discussion by faculty groups and the Student Commission from time 
to time. The Vocational Auto Shop students are taking the initiative in 
meeting the problem. 

Safe driving and the proper use of the automobile are important parts 
of the shop boys’ training. Sensing that because of their interest in auto- 
mobiles some of the criticism was being directed toward them, they felt 
obligated to clear themselves and to see if they could work out a plan to solve 
the driving problem. 

During one of the class sessions, a self-government plan had been in- 
stituted to care for infractions of shop rules on the part of the auto shop 
members. The suggestion was made that perhaps the group could organize 
their own club for safe driving and establish themselves as safe drivers. The 
group decided to have an insignia for their cars to distinguish them from 
other groups organized for the “hot rod” enthusiast. A court was set up 
to take care of offenders among the group. 

Considering that the boys were so successful in controlling their own 
group, they felt that if they would be permitted to patrol around the school 
campus perhaps they could do something about the reckless driving around 
the high school, some of which was being done by outsiders. 

Handling violations of the members of the club, “Les Chauffeurs,” 
seemed to present no problem. Caring for violators among the other stu- 
dents and outsiders was, however, a more complicated situation. 
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The principal was asked to meet with the group to advise them how to 
handle the violations of other than their own members. It was pointed out 
that the members of “Les Chauffeurs” could not call other students into 
their court and impose penalties other than warnings, and that it was neces- 
sary to have the co-operation of the local police. 

After conferring with the local police, the city juvenile officer met with 
the boys, agreed to attend each session of the court and to act as an adviser. 
The officer conferred with the municipal judge as to legal actions that could 
be taken. The judge suggested that the school patrol issue tickets to viola- 
tors. The first ticket summons the violator to the student court where he 
is warned that should such a violation occur again he would have to appear 
before the municipal court which might result in having his operator’s 
license revoked. 

Each week eight boys, members of “Les Chauffeurs,” patrol the campus 
and adjacent streets. The patrols are on duty before school, during the 
noon hour and after school. Student violators are given tickets to appear 
on Monday morning at 9:00 a.m. before the student court. Three copies 
of the tickets are made: one goes to the principal, one to the offender, and 
one to the court. The violator’s ticket must be signed by the first period 
teacher and the principal before he appears in the court. If the violator is 
not a student, he is referred directly to the juvenile officer. 

Our plan has been in effect since the first month of school. For the first 
few weeks there were eight to ten violators each week. Now there is seldom 
more than one, and some weeks none at all. With a little encouragement and 
assistance in organizing a safe driving program, the problem of reckless 
driving around the school campus can be controlled successfully by the 
students themselves. The chief obstacle is to get them to realize it is their 
problem and to be willing to risk unpopularity by citing all offenders. 

At the present time, digging out, excessive noise, speeding, reckless 
driving, and illegal parking are not the smart things to do around the Santa 
Cruz High School campus. 
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Symposium 
After School Surveys, What? 


When this symposium was planned, reports on at least four different 
committees where school surveys had been recently completed were to 
have been included. However, as plans developed, it appeared that in some 
of these communities feelings and attitudes were still so sensitive that the 
time for a published report was not yet ripe. Consequently, we have in- 
cluded in detail only the Pasadena Survey, which has been both prominent 
and unique in the annals of California public education. 

The article on the Pasadena Survey by Warburton highlights the co- 
operative nature of the enterprise, the large number of local persons who 
were involved, and the degree of constructive development that occurred 
despite the tension and strife current in the community at the time. It may 
be claimed by some that conditions were so bad that they would have im- 
proved even without the survey. But the evidence amassed by Warburton 
places the burden of proof on those who so argue. 

The other report, on the Whittier Area Education Study Council, is 
included because it was an outcome of a local school survey conducted 
several years ago. 


R. N. B. 


An Evaluation of the Pasadena 
Co-operative School Survey 


By STANLEY WARBURTON* 


Origin and Objectives 

Following by more than a century Henry Barnard’s “Report of the 
Conditions and Improvements of the Public Schools of Rhode Island” 
completed in 1845, which is regarded by many as the first school survey, 
the Pasadena Co-operative School Survey made in Pasadena, California, 
in 1951 and 1952 illustrates how community understanding and sympa- 
thetic support of schools can be enhanced by providing the citizens with 
enough opportunities to study their schools and to commend phases of its 
program. Like the Pittsburgh survey of 1907—an outgrowth of the social 
survey movement—and the Boise, Idaho, survey of 1910, the Pasadena 
Survey sought outside leadership. Rumblings of discontent over “progres- 
sive education” and decisive failure of an election to increase tax rates for 
school purposes led the Pasadena Board of Education and administration 


* Superintendent, Fullerton Union High School and Junior College Districts, Fuller- 
ton, California. 
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to appoint a citizens’ Survey Committee in July 1950. This committee of 
twelve with two replacements and distinguished advisory help decided that 
the study of the Pasadena City Schools should be made by recognized 
authorities in the field of education and not by a business organization. 
The committee and the survey directors prior to their formal employment 
agreed that the study of Pasadena’s schools must be a co-operative venture. 
Broad participation would help to eliminate suspicion that fellow educators 
were “whitewashing” the administration and schools and would also serve 
to acquaint a large segment of the community with firsthand knowledge 
of their schools. Inclusion of staff representation on the survey team 
assured the co-operation of school personnel and their respect for eventual 
recommendations. 

Survey directors Clyde M. Hill, Chairman of the Department of Edu- 
cation and Sterling Professor of Education, Graduate School, Yale Uni- 
versity, and Lloyd N. Morrisett, Professor Education, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, signed the contract to conduct the Study on Janu- 
ary 15, 1951. The two main purposes were: (1) providing sound recom- 
mendations to be used by responsible school officers in their immediate 
and long-range efforts to improve the programs, services and facilities of 
the schools; (2) bringing to the attention of citizens generally, and with 
forceful documentation, the fact that public education is the community’s 
largest and most important enterprise, and one that is intimately inter- 
woven with all of the social, intellectual, cultural, civic, and economic in- 
terests of the people. 


Organization 


The Pasadena Co-operative School Survey was organized by the di- 
rectors with the full co-operation of the Board of Education, the school 
staff, and the citizens’ committee. Educators from the State Department 
of Education, Los Angeles County School Department, and California 
institutions of higher education advised informally. Sixteen nationally 
recognized consultants were selected to lead in the collection of data, evalu- 
ation, and development of recommendations. 

The Professional Advisory Committee, including two board mem- 
bers, the acting superintendent of schools, and eight other staff members 
served chiefly to recommend certificated and classified district employees 
for appointment to the steering committees. There were fourteen steer- 
ing committees, eighty-nine fact-finding and sub-committees, and fourteen 
reviewing committees. Overlapping memberships aided co-ordination. In 
all, 117 committees with a membership of 1,019 individuals participated. 
Nominations for participants were requested in letters mailed to representa- 
tive community organizations on March 3, 1951. Appointments were con- 
firmed on April 17, 1951. Typical committee pattern called for weekly 
meetings from three to five o'clock in the afternoon for several weeks to 
share reports of individual investigation. Consultants and committee mem- 
bers were aided by three full-time secretaries. Dr. Flaud C. Wooton, Pro- 
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fessor of Education, University of California at Los Angeles, and Eleanor 
Roberts, writer and former assistant to the Manager, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, edited the Survey which was presented by the Directors on 
February 28, 1952, as a 939 page formal report. 


Participation 


Among the 1,019 individuals participating in the Pasadena Study, nine 
were current or former members of the Board of Education. Eight were 
top administrators of the district. Thirty-two were consultants or other 
survey staff members called in for their professional competence, objec- 
tivity, and leadership qualities. A group of fifteen State Department of 
Education consultants aided in the fields of vocational education. Rich 
volunteer talent was numbered in the sixty-seven who served on reviewing 
committees. All grade levels of the school staff were represented from 
kindergarten through junior college and adult education. Various subject 
fields were represented by supervisors, teachers, parents, students, and 
specialists in the community. Real estate, banking, investment, commercial, 
and industrial establishments were represented by volunteer community 
leaders whose time could not have been purchased. Laborers, housewives, 
and retired persons were also included. All civic groups were invited to 
nominate participants for the study. Critics and supporters of the schools 
in Pasadena and of education in general were fairly distributed among the 
committees and sub-committees. Planned duplication of key committee 
membership assured co-ordination, particularly among sub-committees. 


Interest was genuine and sustained. The twelve-member Citizens’ Survey 
Committee, for instance, held nineteen meetings prior to appointment of 
the Directors and twenty-three more during the Survey. 


Published Report 


The published report was submitted to the Board of Education Feb- 
ruary 28, 1952, just one year and twenty-seven days after it was authorized. 
The 939 page document cost the district between $45,000 and $72,000 de- 
pending upon the amount of on-going district expenses charged to the 
Survey. Two thousand copies of the million word survey were ordered 
printed by the Board of Education so that in improving the Pasadena 
schools the Board might have the advice of citizens who had an oppor- 
tunity to study the full report. The Board by resolution on April 10, 1952, 
indicated, “A secondary objective of the survey is improvement in under- 
standing and teamwork between the Board and the people it has been 
elected to represent.” Most copies were reserved for local circulation but 
on October 30, 1952, the Board of Education declared two hundred copies 
surplus so they could be sold for out-of-district use. Because of the demand 
an additional five hundred copies were authorized in 1954 for outside cir- 
culation. 

A condensed 200 page version of the Report had widespread distribu- 
tion as did a series of newspaper articles highlighting findings and recom- 
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mendations. A total of 384 detailed recommendations were made with 347 
of these appearing in condensed form. The published Report is a store- 
house of invaluable data about the Pasadena School System for its own 
use. It is also a document of interest for all students of public education. 


Evaluation 


In January 1954, an opportunity was given to all participants still avail- 
able to respond to a questionnaire regarding the Pasadena School Survey. 
Approximately 55 percent response was secured. Of those who had worked 
so diligently and unselfishly in its preparation, 79.8 percent valued the 
Survey highly, with 37.8 percent checking it ‘“‘very worthwhile,” another 
42.0 percent considered that it was “generally worthwhile.” Only 8.1 per- 
cent thought it was “not very worthwhile.” 

The school staff regarded the Study more highly than the community 
in general: 23.4 percent of the staff thought the study “very worthwhile,” 
while 9.7 percent thought it was “not very worthwhile.” The community 
in general reacted 7.9 percent as “very worthwhile,” with 18.4 percent 
checking “not very worthwhile.” Substantial majorities of both com- 
munity and staff expressions regarded the Survey as “very” or “gen- 
erally worthwhile,” combined percentages being 64.5 for community and 
64.3 for staff. 

Knowing the cost, 50.3 percent of those participating in the Survey 
and subsequent evaluation would vote for a co-operative Survey. Eleven 
percent would vote against it. This is less than half the opposition to a 
repeat survey found by Francis Horn in an evaluation of The Lincoln, 
Nebraska Survey made in 1949. 

Although the Pasadena Survey was made in a period of tension, 47 
percent regarded it as a “genuinely co-operative study” while an additional 
33.2 percent checked the Study as “co-operative to a degree but not to 
the extent indicated in pronouncements.” Only 4 percent stated the Study 
was “co-operative in name only.” 

Participation in the Pasadena Study by various groups reduced ten- 
sions existing in the Pasadena School System at that time, according to 
68.1 percent of those surveyed. Those who believed the Survey did not 
reduce tension totaled 15.7 percent. 

Given a chance to express a preference, 69.2 percent indicated if Pasa- 
dena were to have another survey they would vote for the co-operative type 
with broad participation whereas only 11.2 percent would vote for the 
traditional school survey conducted largely by outsiders. 

Of the respondents, 59.1 percent wrote that the work of committees 
and preparation of section reports was handled fairly to reflect majority 
opinion. Undue influence was attributed to consultants by 14.8 percent. 

The vast majority of participants (71.9 percent) felt their responsi- 
bilities in the study were clearly understood, consultants were generally 
helpful and gave enough time to the project, survey directors were ad- 
quately available, enough meetings of consultants and section chairmen 
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were held for adequate co-ordination between sections, and committees 
were used enough. Some 67.9 percent reported that from their participa- 
tion they gained in knowledge and understanding of the Pasadena City 
Schools while 14.4 percent indicated they did not gain in knowledge and 
understanding. 

Reading of the Survey varied markedly even among participants. Most 
common extent of reading was draft copy of section on which the individ- 
ual worked (56.7 percent) followed by condensed report (47.9 percent) 
and complete report (36.2 percent) in that order. More than 18.4 percent 
reported they had also read a detailed “Study of the Survey Recommenda- 
tions Affecting the Instruction Program by Pasadena City Schools, 1953.” 

The Survey report was regarded as too long by 46.7 percent. Nearly 
60 percent felt an index to the complete report would have been helpful. 
Forty-four percent indicated that the condensed report adequately rep- 
resented the views of their committee. Distribution of the Report has been 
well-handled in the opinion of 38.2 percent of the participants responding 
to this item. 


Outcomes 


Outcomes of the Pasadena Co-operative Study and Survey Report 
have been many and varied. A permanent superintendent was selected in 
accordance with the principles and screening committee procedure recom- 
mended. The assistant superintendent in charge of instruction has been 
retained in a position of effective leadership. Open split in the community 


over educational matters has been bridged although not eliminated. The 
principle and practice of a single executive was established. The Super- 
intendent was designated Secretary to the Board of Education. Finance 
elections, the failure of which were an important factor occasioning the 
Study, carried in 1952, 1953, and 1954. 

Most controversial aspect of school organization in Pasadena was the 
grouping into a six-grade elementary school, four-year junior high school 
and four-year junior college. The Survey recommended determining the 
public desire in this matter and provided a wealth of background informa- 
tion for making an intelligent decision. Funds for capital outlay to con- 
tinue this 6-4-4 pattern were denied in an election on March 4, 1953. Pass- 
age of an election to unify Temple City schools on December 18, 1953, 
caused the Board of Education to vote to return to the more traditional 
6-3-3-2 grade organization. Funds in the amount of $8,800,000 for capital 
outlay based on the 6-3-3-2 plan were approved at an election held June 8, 
1954. This change is being accomplished with good staff and community 
support, even though it consolidates two junior colleges into one with at- 
tendant dislocation of staff and student bodies. Objective students of 
school administration agree that this change alone establishes the effective- 
ness of the co-operative school survey in developing community under- 
standing and sympathetic support of schools of a high order. 

Personal problems involving students and staff which before the Sur- 
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vey might have seriously disturbed the Pasadena schools have been re- 
ported in the press and evaluated by constituents in their proper perspective 
because enough citizens now have firsthand understanding of their schools 
to know these matters are being well-handled by competent representatives. 

A Study of the Survey Recommendations Affecting the Instructional 
Program was reported in eighty-six pages by the Pasadena Division of 
Instructional Service in June 1953. This shows that of the Survey’s recom- 
mendation of twenty-one and one-half new positions seven have been in- 
cluded in the 1953-54 organization. Not only has this significant increase 
in instructional leadership with fiscal implications been well accepted, but 
staff and district have a plan for future additions. Improvements in junior 
high school course of study, physical fitness, and homemaking education 
follow these appointments. 

As recommended, principals are being given full responsibility for or- 
ganization, administration, supervision, and school-community relation- 
ship programs of their schools. The addition of a Co-ordinator of Ele- 
mentary Education and a Co-ordinator of Secondary Education enable 
the Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Instruction to be of greater 
assistance to principals. 

Co-ordination of thirty separate vocational advisory committees is 
heing achieved. 

The Co-ordinator of Health and Physical Education is giving leader- 
ship to increased emphasis on direct health instruction and to providing a 
school environment in which students are encouraged to practice good 
health knowledge and habits. 

A system-wide Learning Materials Committee is functioning to im- 
prove text selection wherever possible. A Curriculum Guide has been de- 
veloped democratically. Carefully planned programs to meet needs of slow 
and fast learners are being strengthened. Preparation of a handbook for 
principals is tending to standardize supervisory and administrative func- 
tions of principals. Reading, spelling, discipline, audio-visual methods, 
and child growth and development are being stressed through in-service 
training opportunities for teachers. 

Efforts in frequent meetings have been directed toward familiarizing 
teachers and parents with the testing program and interpretation of test 
data. 

Definite plans have been developed for early conference of parent, 
teacher, principal, and representative of Guidance and Counseling Depart- 
ment where retention is contemplated. 

Efforts to improve reports to parents are continuing. 

Finances are hindering action on reducing class size from thirty to 
twenty-five in elementary grades and in bringing medical and recreation 
services to the points recommended. 

In junior high as in elementary schools, action has been taken to bring 
policies and programs of instruction into closer and more consistent rela- 
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tionship with district objectives. Summer conferences and increased allot- 
ments for testing testify to steps being taken to meet community concern 
over the teaching of basic skills. Increased emphasis is being given to 
United States history in grade eight. While efforts are being continued to 
interpret the “core” program to constituents, teachers in semi-monthly dis- 
cussions and summer conferences are working to meet individual needs 
better through the “core” approach. Financial limitations restrict this 
activity, particularly in reducing teaching load to recommended standards. 

Heavy responsibility has been placed on principals for leadership in 
resolving problems arising from grading, “incentives,” discipline, handling 
of controversial issues, and renewed emphasis on teaching of moral and 
spiritual values. 

Additional clerical help has been provided to each junior high school 
library as a result of Survey recommendation. 

Safety equipment has been checked since the Survey and brought up 
to standard. Improvements in cafeteria service have been made with 
nutritional aspects receiving more attention from the newly appointed 
Supervisor of Homemaking. 

Along with other steps to make vocational education more functional, 
a pilot course in agriculture was established in 1953. 

Changes in athletic representation have been made toward those recom- 
mended by the Survey. Others will occur as the 6-3-3-2 pattern is followed 
in 1954-55 when California Interscholastic Federation rulings will apply 
more generally. 

Responsibility for leadership in curriculum co-ordination along with 
guidance and activity program is being increasingly assumed by junior 
college staff as recommended. Perhaps the best implemented recommenda- 
tion was that the policies and procedures of Pasadena’s two junior colleges 
be brought closer together. As of July 1, 1954, they became one institu- 
tion. Strengthened vocational offerings and instruction in fundamentals 
is part of the college action program. Recommendation that two successive 
summer sessions should be maintained annually was adopted en toto. 
Added help for student activities as well as improved physical facilities 
require financing not yet secured. 

A more nearly adequate budget for adult education was provided in 
1953-54 as recommended. 

Business organization improvements are so marked as to have been 
cited in the press and attributed, in part at least, as favorable outgrowths 
of the Survey. 

Less tangible outcomes are the improved spirit characterizing many of 
the decisions of vital concern to education. Overwhelming popular sup- 
port in the latest election has given the whole system,a new confidence. 
The above described record of progress and other constructive actions in 
the relatively short time since the Survey was completed testifies to the 
establishment of an educational climate in which progress is being made. 
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Intersection Comparisons 


Reports from other surveys, evaluation of action on recommendations, 
and reactions to the Survey by participants all point to some common con- 
clusions. 

Participants agreed most emphatically that the Study was worth while, 
believing this to be true to a greater extent than they felt other citizens 
or school employees did. Comments repeatedly supported the position that 
through participation unprecedented values accrued to individuals and to 
the school system. 

Helpful and impartial directors and consultants made clear the respon- 
sibilities of individuals and committees, thus enabling them to make an 
effective contribution to the Study. 

The size of the printed Survey, its lack of an index, and the length of 
time before it became generally available have inhibited somewhat its 
effectiveness. Co-ordinating basic contract between Directors and school 
system at the outset with local and county business offices should resolve 
some of the problems encountered. Minimizing the date on the Survey 
Report should make for more widespread and continuing use as a resource 
document. 

Continuing emphasis on good public relations for all aspects of the 
Survey is indicated. 

Pasadena is moving forward to accomplish recommended improve- 
ments as at no time in history. 


Conclusion 


Those who participated in the Pasadena Co-operative School Study 
agree it was a marked success and would recommend the approach to other 
districts. They report the Survey to be a valuable document, listing as most 
valuable the chapters on Pasadena’s Needs and Desires for Public Educa- 
tion as Determined by Public Opinion, Elementary Education, Junior Col- 
lege Education, and the Administration of the School System. 

Board, staff, consultants, and constituents reported they gained through 
participation. Conclusive evidence of support in meeting established needs 
of the Pasadena School System has been furnished in recent elections, Out- 
side consultants gave objectivity, status, and sustained experience to the 
intensive local study. A body of facts has been assembled and refined into 
recommended action. Many steps forward have been taken and others 
are following. The Pasadena Study succeeded even in an atmosphere of 
confusion, suspicion, and public rejection of further support in meeting 
school needs. The co-operative school survey approach is commended 
without reservation to all school systems as an effective method of secur- 
ing an informed and sympathetic citizenry necessary for proper community 
understanding of the changing needs of public education in these dynamic 
days. A school system will gain immeasurably when constituents and staff 
co-operatively and with competent guidance constructively evaluate public 
education as it operates locally. 





Whittier Area Education Study Council 


By MRS. FRANK M. McHENRY* 


As a means of two-way communication between the schools and the 
community of Whittier Area, the Whittier Area Education Study Council 
was organized in July 1949, 


Philosophy 


The primary aim of the Whittier Area Education Study Council is to 
make the whole geographical area conscious of public education ; to inter- 
pret the schools to the community ; to let the school people know what the 
community expects of its changing schools. 


Limitations 


The Whittier Area Education Council is unique amoug school-com- 
munity groups because it does not act as a lay advisory group to any of the 
nine school boards in the area, nor does it endorse or promote ideas. 
Policies adopted in December 1949 and still accepted by the Steering Com- 
mittee of the Council are as follows: 


1. To foster co-operation between groups instead of ironing out dif- 
ferences. 


2. To find areas of agreement, for instance, co-operative planning of 
schools. 
To keep the Steering Committee small but have an expanded com- 
mittee meeting every other month. 
To aid the educational process, not whitewash it. Bring proponent 
members. Try to keep in mind that schools get better and make people 
aware that we need prodding all along. 
This is not to be a pressure group but a co-ordinating and a fact-finding 
group. 
Limitations should not be placed on discussion of issues but evaluation 
should be in terms of general policy. 
No individual has the right to give out publicity unless it is the con- 
sensus of the group. 


The School-Community Served by the Study Council 


The Whittier Area School-Community is composed of eight elementary 
school districts and the Whittier Union High School District serving all 
but one of the elementary districts. Those included are Whittier City, 
Ranchito, Los Nietos, Rivera, Little Lake, South Whittier, East Whittier, 


* Civic leader in Whittier. Her address is 1573 North Nabal Road, La Habra, Cali- 
fornia. 
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and Lowell Joint School District. The area is approximately fifty square 
miles. 

Each of these school districts has its own school board and super- 
intendent. All have found common ground in the Whittier Council of 
Parents and Teachers with forty-two units, an Administrator’s Associa- 
tion, a Principal’s Association, and a School Trustee’s Association. All 
of the schools are supervised under the Los Angeles County Schools. 


How the Study Council Functions 


Whittier Area Education Study Council functions with a Steering 
Committee equally representing the educators, community organizations, 
and parents. These members also serve as representatives of the various 
school districts, 

This committee considers and evaluates problems and criticisms of the 
schools in the area which arise and brings these problems to community 
attention at bi-monthly luncheon meetings. These luncheons of the Ex- 
panded Whittier Area Education Study Council are attended by the Edu- 
cation Chairman of each of the organizations in the area, such as P.T.A., 
service clubs, business groups, American Legion, churches, co-ordinating 
councils, women’s clubs, and fraternal educational groups. These represen- 
tatives report back to their organizations the discussions of the luncheon 
meetings. Newspaper publicity and occasional letters to the organizations 
also serve to channel information. 


Structure and History of Steering Committee 


The first meeting of the Steering Committee was called by Mrs. G. J. 
Golden, then president of Whittier P.T.A. Council, on July 20, 1949. Rep- 
resentatives from school, lay, and civic groups met on the common ground 
of wanting closer co-operation and understanding between the schools and 
the public, and the sincere desire to avert instances of harmful criticisms 
of schools such as was evident in many communities of the United States. 

Permanent organization of the group was agreed upon after many 
meetings and discussions. It was decided that the name should be the 
“Whittier Area Education Study Council.” The Steering Committee of 
twelve should represent the school districts of the area and be composed 
of the following : 


4 from schools 
President of Administrators 
One teacher 
Superintendent of High School District 
Instructor of Teachers in Whittier College, alternating with represen- 
tatives of City Schools 


4 from community 
President of Ministerial Union 
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Secretary-Manager Whittier Chamber of Commerce 
High School board member* 
Elementary School board member or civic leader 


4 from patron group 
President of Council (sometimes ex-officio ) 
Vice-president of Council 
School Education chairman 
Representative member to carry on hospitality 


As the school community has increased from nineteen schools at the 
time the committee was organized, to forty-three at present, the Steering 
Committee has recently been enlarged to include representatives from each 
of the Co-ordinating Councils in the area, Labor, Masonic groups, Patri- 
otic organizations, and Principal’s group. 

Discussions at Steering Committee meetings are always frank and 
stimulating, with all viewpoints being considered. 


Meetings of the Expanded Committee 


After the topic to be presented to the luncheon meetings has been 
decided on by the Steering Committee, much time is spent before each 
luncheon by appointed committees who work out the endless details of how 
the information is to be presented, who shall make the presentation, letters 
to the Expanded Committee, newspaper publicity, etc. 

A variety of methods of presentation of the subjects have been used 
at the luncheon metings. Top pople of the State, county, or community 
have always been secured when it was thought that a speaker could best 
presen’ ‘e idea. Other methods used have been questions from com- 
munity rcresentatives, and panels. 

There are strict rules that the luncheons start at 12 and close promplty 
at 1:30. This schedule requires careful planning but encourages busy civic 
leaders to come. Time is always allowed for questions. Top attendance 
has been 250. 

Topics that have been presented have included: “School Building and 
Finance,” “The School Curriculum,” “The 3 R’s,” separate luncheons 
devoted to Reading, Language Arts, Arithmetic, “Discipline,” “Moral 
and Spiritual Training in the Schools,” “School Trustees, Their Functions, 
Qualifications, and Limitations,” (preceding school trustee elections), 
“The 5-man Board,” “Psychological Testing Program,” “Counseling and 
Guidance,” “Is American History Being Taught in the Schools Today ?,”’ 
“The Bible Study Bill,” “Adult Education,” “Textbooks.” One evening 
meeting and reception for Paul Good, Manager of the Department of 
Education of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce was on the subject of “Ed- 
ucation and Business.” 

One of the finest and most unusual things done in the Whittier Area is 
a traditional breakfast for retiring teachers and school trustees in early 
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June. These breakfasts, set for 7 :00 a.m., are co-sponsored by the Whittier 
Chamber of Commerce, Whittier Area ducation Study Council, and 
Whittier Council of Parents and Teachers. 


Summary 


Now in its 5th year, Whittier Area Education Study Council is an 
accepted, integral force in the community and continues with its objec- 
tive—‘‘to anticipate but not precipitate problems of the school-community.” 





AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL ARTS ASSOCIATION ANNUAL CONVENTION 
ATLANTIC CITY, APRIL 27, 28, 29, 1955 
CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


Convention theme, “Art and Industry: Their Significance for Industrial Arts Education” 

Each of the seven sessions deals with some aspect of this theme, with presentations and 
discussion groups working on related topics. In addition to contributions of members, topics 
will be discussed by Henry Hermann, Harold Brennan, Sterling Callisen, Olindo Grossi, 
Dorothy Thornton, Mark Starr, Edgar Best and others. Ashley Montagu will address the 
banquet meeting on “Art and Humanity.” 

Exhibitions of school shop work will be shown as, well as the latest in shop equipment, 
supplies, and books. 

The allied organizations, American Council on Industrial Arts Teacher Education, and 
the American Council of Industrial Arts Supervisors will hold meetings on Tuesday and 
Wednesday of the same week. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Publications recently received in the Journal office include the following 
books and pamphlets : 


Allen, Shirley W. Conserving Natural Resources. New York, 36: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc. 1955. ix + 347 pp. $5.50. 

Barnes, Grace, and Sutcliffe, Mary Jean. On Stage, Everyone. New York 11: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1954. xii + 400 pp. $3.20. 

Brownell, Clifford L.; Gans, Leo; and Maroon, Tufie Z. Public Relations in Education. 
New York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1955. xi + 249 pp. $4.50. 

Clark, Nadine I; Edmonson, James B.; and Dondineau, Arthur. Civics for Americans. 
New York 11: The Macmillan Co., 1954. viii + 536 pp. $3.68. 

Edmonson, James B.; Dondineau, Arthur; and Letton, Mildred C. Civics for Youth. New 
York 11: The Macmillan Co., 1954. x + 405 pp. $2.48. 

Educators Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts and Transcriptions, First edition, 1955. Randolph, 
Wisc.: Educators Progress Service. xiv + 15 + 141 pp. $4.75. 

Edwards, Allen L. Statistical Methods for the Behaviorial Sciences. New York 16: Rine- 
hart & Co., Inc., 1954, xvii + 542 pp. $6.50. 

Fehr, Howard F.; Carnahan, Walter H.; and Beberman, Max. Algebra, Course 1: 
xi + 484 pp. $3.00. Course 2: x + 502 pp. $3.00. Boston 16: D. C. Heath and Co., 
1955. 

Fretwell, Jr., Elbert K. Founding Public Junior Colleges. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1954. ix + 148. $3.75. 

Grambs, Jean D. Education in a Transition Community. New York 16: The National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 124 pp. 25 cents. 

Lewis, Gertrude M. Educating Children in Grades Seven and Eight. U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. vii +99 pp. 35 cents. 

Michaelis, John U. The Prediction of Success in Student Teaching from Personality and 
Attitude Inventories. University of California Publications in Education, Vol. 11, 
No. 6, pp. 415-484. Berkeley 4. University of California Press. 35 cents. 

Painter, Margaret. Ease in Speech, 3rd Edition. Bosotn 16: D.C, Heath and Co., 1954. 
viii + 456 pp. $3.00. 

Smith, Glenn E. Counseling in the Secondary School. New York 11: Macmillan Company, 
1955. ix + 365 pp. $4.25. 

Tressler, J. C., and Christ, Henry I. English in Action, 5th edition. 

Course 1, xii + 465 pp. $2.96 Course 3, xii + 464 pp. $3.12 
Course 2, xii + 465 pp. $2.96 Course 4, xii + 464 pp. $3.12 
Boston 16: D. C. Heath and Co., 1955. 

Weaver, Glen L. How, When, and Where to Provide Occupational Information. Chicago 
10: Science Research Associates, Inc., 1955. 47 pp. $1.00 single copy; 80 cents for 
ten copies or more. 

Wheat, Harry G. Foundations of School Learning. New York, 22: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
1955. x +391 + ix pp. $5.50. 








UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Summer Sessions 


COURSES HAVE BEEN 
PLANNED TO STRESS 
ALL PHASES OF 
TEACHER TRAINING 





AT LOS ANGELES 
. n ya. ix s 
AT BERKELEY JUNE 20 TO JULY 30 
Two Sessions of 


: (Tuition Fee, $51) 
a ae One Session of 
Ei Week 
JUNE 20 To juLy 30 AT SANTA BARBARA ight Weeks 
AUG. 1 TO SEPT. 10 One Session of JUNE 20 TO AUGUST 13 


Six Weeks (Tuition Fee, $68) 
(Tuition Fee, $51 JUNE 27 TO AUGUST 6 Special Courses of 
for Each Session) (Tuition Fee, $51) 4 Weeks 


For Bulletins, address University of California Summer Sessions Office, Berkeley 4; or 
405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles 24; or Registrar, Santa Barbara College, Santa Barbara 














NEA CENTENNIAL THEME CHOSEN 


“An Educated People Moves Freedom Forward” has been chosen as the 1957 NEA 


Centennial theme by the NEA Centennial Celebration Commission, meeting in Washington, 
D.C., February 4-5. 


As a guide to the observance of the centennial, the commission adopted the following 
statement of objectives: “The National Education Association Centennial shall be the 
occasion: (1) to consider the decisive role of education in a changing world; (2) to stimu- 
late action to provide adequate education for the increasing millions of children; and (3) to 
strengthen the teaching profession in its service to people of all ages.” 

Helen Ryan, field representative, Illinois Education Association, and NEA state director 
for Illinois, was elected chairman of the commission. 








Two new 
titles 
added to NEW SOLID GEOMETRY 


the popular TRIGONOMETRY WITH TABLES 





WELCHONS — KRICKENBERGER 





program 
ALGEBRA, BOOK ONE 
Elementary Course 
ALGEBRA, BOOK TWO 
egg for Second Course, Complete 
u 


information NEW PLANE GEOMETRY 


Ginn and Company 


Home office: BOSTON Sales offices: NEW YORK 11 CHICAGO 16 
ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 COLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3 TORONTO 7 














TEACHERS’ DUTIES EXTEND BEYOND CLASSROOM, 
COURT DECLARES 


Teachers may be assigned to supervise students at sporting and social events, the Third 
District Court of Appeal ruled last week in Sacramento, 

The ruling upheld a Superior Court decision in a case brought against the Sacramento 
School District by Edward G. McGrath, a social studies and English teacher. He had pro- 
tested his assignment to duties at a football game. 

The appellate court found “nothing unreasonable” about the assignment. “We must 
presume” the decision said, “that the school authorities were acting for what they considered 
the best interests of the students and people of the district.” 

McGrath was represented in the case by a teachers’ union. 





Two texts “with a difference”— 


PHYSICS: A Descriptive Interpretation 


By Cuarces H. Bacuman, Syracuse University. Presents to non-science 
students as complete and up-to-date a view as possible of the subject of phys- 
ics, and encourages students to apply this knowledge in recognizing and 
understanding physical principles in the world about them. 


The text incorporates “modern” physics with “classical” physics in such 
a way as to minimize the distinction and form a logical, unified presentation 
of the whole. This is done in a descriptive manner, without the use of mathe- 
matics or problem-working. 


Principles explained in the first half of the book are employed in the sec- 
ond half to explain familiar phenomena, such as those of the human body, 
illumination sources, heating systems, and communication systems. Thus, 
the book is ideally suited for either a one- or two-semester course. 1955. 497 
pages. Illus. $5.50. 


INTRODUCTORY COLLEGE MATHEMATICS 


By Avece Leonnarpy, Stephens College. Designed to meet the needs of 
a broad group of students: those in a single terminal course; those in educa- 
tion, social science, etc., who are interested in the concepts of mathematics; 
and those in an integrated survey course. Rather than superficially treating a 
large number of topics, the work presents a few major concepts and follows 
them quite deeply. The material is organized around the nature of mathe- 
matics and its role in the advancement of civilization. It offers careful defi- 
nitions and full, clear explanations, written in language that is easily read 
and understood, There are over 400 worked-out examples and 2,300 exercises. 


Professor L. E. Boyer of Pennsylvania State Teachers College writes: 
. a monumental piece of work. This book will find a place with others 
in the growing collection of mathematics books for general education pur- 
poses. I regard it as a distinct contribution to the field.” 1954. 459 pages. 
Illus. $4.90. 
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